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18 Years of Reliable Service Behind — 


Commercial transportation standards are 
invariably set by Reo. 


Eighteen years ago, Reo first introduced 
light, more-power-for-weight, speedier, 
safer, lower-cost SPEED WAGONS, and 
has maintained engineering dominance 
ever since. 


Hundreds of thousands of REO SPEED 
WAGONS and TRUCKS have been placed 
in operation in 64 countries, hauling 
structural steel down congested Broad- 


REO MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


Prolonged Years of Even Finer Service Ahead 


way, bringing Brazilian coffee to coastal 
shipping ports, or patrolling the vast desert 
stretches along the Great Wall of China! 


The same story of day-in-day-out reli- 
ability and asteunding infrequency of 
repair has travelled the world around, 
and has won universal acceptance for 


REO products. 


In face of these irrefutable results, the 
REO is deserving of a lasting place in your 
system of transportation service. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


SPEED 
WAGONS 
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Since almost every adult American wants a 
motor car, our dealers find that active sales 
effort will bring a substantial gross sales volume. 
But an equally important task, as bankers know, 
is the protecting of this gross income and retain- 
ing a fair ratio of it as net profit. 


To accomplish that we cannot guess — we must 
know where we are and where we are going. 
Oakland Motor Car Company is meeting this 
situation with a helpful, practical program. 


First, our dealers are warned against trying 
for large volume by “overtrading” —and we ship 
only the cars they need and order. We con- 
sidered it more important for our dealers to 
make money on a reasonable sales volume than 
to achieve outstanding records. 


An important step in conserving profits is 
uniform dealer accounting. This enables our 
dealers, their partners, their bankers and ourselves 
to know where they stand from month to month. 


OAKLAND ‘8 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


KNOWING WHERE YOU ARE 
AND WHERE YOU ARE GOING 


Essential as this is, it is equally important that 
they be able to check the efficiency of every 
division of their business ...in time to do some- 
thing about it. Are sales what they should be in 
each department? Is there enough gross profit? 
Is expense right for volume of business? Is finan- 
cial condition getting stronger, or more involved? 


So they and we can know these facts, and act 
on them, we use a “trend sheet”—an up to 
date analysis which summarizes what other deal- 
ers are doing, all in complete and accurate form. 


As a result our dealers and ourselves are able 
to check operations at all times, in the light of 
current standard practices. 


Such activities are important in a business 
where you cannot guess. We undertake them 
because we want our franchise in strong hands 
—because we are out to develop a dealer 
organization outstandingly able and sound, in 
sales effectiveness and in financial standing. 
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The New Chevrolet Sedan Delivery 


Proved Economy 


is winning fleet business for Chevrolet 





Hardly a day goes by without some 








new and famous name being added 





to the long list of Chevrolet Six fleet owners. For it is 
a matter of record, among many Chevrolet fleet 
operators, that the Chevrolet Six is the most econom- 
ical motor vehicle. As one large industrial organization 
has written “Our records are taken from travelers’ 
expense sheets and our expenses include 50 per cent 
yearly depreciation; $100,000 liability and $5000 
property damage insurance; garage charges at home 


as well as on the road; gasoline; repairs; oil; in fact 


Passenger car prices range from $475 to $650. 


everything that could properly be charged against auto- 
mobile expense. In our experience with our ninety -one 
Chevrolet cars, we find that the total mileage was 
1,854,202 miles and that the average cost per mile was 
$.04. The results are quite pleasing to us, in view of the fact 
that it proves that the six-cylinder car has been run more 
economically than the four-cylinder.”” If your organization 
uses cars or trucks, sound economy demands that 
you investigate Chevrolet. Though a big, powerful 
Six, Chevrolet actually costs less for gasoline, oil, 


upkeep and service than any car or truck you can buy, 


Truck chassis are priced from $355 to $590. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 


Special equipment extra. Product of General Motors. Low delivered prices and easy terms. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Business hasn't yet much spring to 
it. 
Depression has revealed many 


weaknesses in our economic struc- 
ture. Will they be corrected? 


Commodity price downswing will 
one day end. 


oe 


Spurt in automobile sales is one of 
very few encouraging developments. 


Proposal for the creation of an in- 
ternational credit  imstitute has 
aroused little interest among bankers. 


Predictions that revival will be slow 
and gradual are being fulfilled. 


Significant and far-reaching eco- 
nomic developments are taking place 
in Europe. 


Can Uncle Sam afford to remain 
aloof ? 

There is no hope for a return to 
former trade levels without an in- 
crease in foreign outlets. 


britain moves nearer protection. 


Note for Wall Street: Wool is 
growing better. 


U. S. has $4,689,000,000 gold— 
and depression. Something’s wrong. 


Alarmists regarding future are not 
being taken very seriously. 


Sit tight and don’t rock the boat! 
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2 BOILERS SIDE BY SIDE 


TELL 


Startling Stor 


Hand firing is like burn- 
ing a candle upside 
down Fuel fed from 
above causes smoke, 
sluggish flame, poor 
combustion, waste. 


g 


Iron Fireman non-agstated 
forced underfiring is like 
burning a candle in an 
upright position. Fuel fed 
from below givesabright, 
clear flame with no waste. 


IRON FIREMAN wins in a walk 


Two somers of the same make and 
horsepower side by.side . . . one man 
busy firing them . . . demand for all the 
steam these boilers can produce... . 
then the owner installs an Iron Fire- 
man under one of them. . . and it picks 
up the load of both boilers and ‘walks 
away with it.’’ This happens often. 
Iron Fireman non-agitated forced under- 
firing makes a firebox temperature 500 
to 1000 degrees hotter than hand 
firing. Combustible gases are consumed 
instead of being wasted in smoke. 
Operated by automatic controls, Iron 
Fireman holds heat or pressure exactly 
where it is wanted, automatically. 
Iron Fireman burns the smaller sizes 
of coal which cost less per ton. As a 


result, Iron Fireman saves money . . 
much money! A national survey shows 
average yearly fuel savings of 31.62 per 
cent—equivalent to an annual return 
of 39.4 per cent on the investment in 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners. 

An Iron Fireman engineer will sur- 
vey your heating plant and submit a 
report on costs and estimated savings. 
Buy your Iron Fireman on our time pay- 
ment plan. Let it pay for itself from fuel 
and labor savings and increased earn- 
ings due to better, more uniform firing. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. Branches or 
subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. 
Dealers everywhere. 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


{ indus- 
trial leaders are beginning to ques- 
tion the wisdom of unlimited com- 
petition. In the old days when the 
country was young and population 
was growing faster than production, 
competition was indeed the “life- 
blood of trade.” In those times peo- 
ple needed more goods than they 
were equipped to produce. To-day 
we are equipped to produce, and have 
produced more goods than we can 
consume at our present level of pur- 
chasing power, and in some impor- 
tant industries more than we would 
consume even if we had unlimited 
purchasing power! 

It does not require any economic 
Sherlock Holmes to ferret out the 
real villain in the present industrial 
depression. His name is printed in 
red ink all over the ledger books of 
our basic industries. He is “Over- 
production.” We have caught him 
red-handed in the act of wrecking 
our oldest and most respected indus- 
tries, throwing millions of honest 
workers out of factories onto the 
streets, creating acute and wide- 
spread human suffering, smashing 
commodity prices below a bare sub- 
sistence level—much less a profitable 
one—of undermining those ethical 
trade practices built up through years 
of untiring effort, and reducing busi- 
ness methods to the savagery of the 
jungle. : 

What is the cure for overproduc- 
tion? Laurence P. Morse, one of 
the leading economists of the Babson 
Organization, will give some con- 
crete suggestions in an early issue of 
ForBEs. 


| | ee is 
to-day the outstanding economic prob- 
lem in the United States. The na- 
tion’s keenest minds—industrialists, 
financiers, economists, politicians— 
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Because of their popularity, the present models of 1931 Buick 
Straight Eights will be continued throughout the coming 
«ao summer and fall.—_BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


sae 


Propte who buy fine cars weigh the merits of various cars carefully — 
they consider the testimony of friends—and then make up their own 


minds which car to choose. 


In the field of eights priced between $1000 and $2000, where fourteen 
makes compete for their favor, six out of every ten people select the 
Eight as Buick Builds It. More than fifty per cent choose Buick, while 
13 other manufacturers share the rest. 


This would be noteworthy even if it happened only for a single 
month in a single locality. But it has vital meaning when you realize 
that it happens month after month throughout the entire nation, among 
buyers on farms, in towns and in big cities. 


Men and women want to be sure of their motor car purchase. They 
are sure of Buick. For they know that Buick guards with precision 
manufacture this twenty-seven year confidence of the motoring public. 


When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY « FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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Delicious and Refreshing 

















REST and refresh yourself 
...even while you RUSH 


Hard work can be lots of fun if you don’t let it wear 
you out. Don’t wait to get tired. Let up for a minute 
now and then. Make it the pause that refreshes with 
an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola. 


You don’t have to be thirsty to enjoy Coca-Cola’s 
. tingling, delicious flavor, and its pure, natural re- 
freshment gets you off to a fresh start. Nine million 
times a day people find Coca-Cola the most whole- 
some setting-up exercise ever invented—and the 
easiest to take. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER Nine Million A DAY 
IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT Is 
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are endeavoring to find the solutio: 
Fundamentally there are two al- 
ternative ways of looking at the 


| problem of unemployment. One way 


is to regard every spell of depression 
as an unexpected accident to be re- 
ceived with surprise and borne stoic- 


| ally until nature has taken its course 
| and destruction its toll. The other 











way is to treat compulsory idleness 
as a recurrent event which can be 
anticipated, controlled and prevented. 

Down to this day most of us have 
been looking at unemployment from 
the first point of view. Our policies 
were framed on the theory that un- 
employment could not be foreseen 
and could not be prevented. The 
meaning and effects of such a policy 
can be seen right now in every city 
of the United States. 

United States Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, who has 
taken a prominent part in discussions 
on unemployment, has been prevailed 
upon to outline his views for Forses 
readers. The article will appear in an 
early issue. 


Wien and who are our 


railroad presidents of to-morrow? 

In a recent issue of Fores, Ed- 
ward Hungerford, noted authority on 
the subject, discussed the future of 
the railroads and expressed confi- 
dence that this basic American in- 
dustry would weather the storm 
through which it is now passing. 

The present plight of the carriers 
has created in the minds of many the 
belief that railroading does not offer 
as many opportunities to the am- 
bitious young executive as do many 
other callings. Again Mr. Hunger- 
ford comes to the defense of the rail- 
roads! 

The calibre of railroad leadership 
has always been of the very highest. 
Do the newcomers measure up to the 
high standards set by the leaders of 
the present and the past? 

“There are times,” says Mr. Hun- 
gerford, “when the situation, like 
some others in railroading, becomes 
discouraging, as when one contem- 
plates the small enrollment of stu- 
dents for distinctly railroad study, at 
Harvard and elsewhere, but then 
there comes the moment when one 
finds many actual railroaders going 
to Cambridge for the Summer 
courses there and feels that the old 
machine still functions well. It con- 
tinues to upbuild itself and it asks 
few favors of any outside its ranks. 
There is not the slightest indication 
that it will die, not for lack of fine, 
fresh new blood at any rate.” 

The article will appear in an early 
issue of ForBEs. 
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You say you want 








more money—but have you 
anything more to offer? 














UT of thirty million men in this 
O country about twenty-nine million, 
nine hundred and ninety thousand want 
more money. 

But all they have is the want. 

They are unable to make suggestions 
to their employers as to ways in which 
the company can earn more money. They 
are unable to suggest to their employers 
any way in which the company can save 
more money. 

The only fund from which they can 
hope to be paid more is the company’s 
net earnings. Yet they do nothing to in- 
crease those earnings. 

Take your own case specifically. How 


long has it been since you have been able 
to make a constructive suggestion that 
actually increased your company’s 
net? 

Have you submitted a worth-whilenew 
idea in sales and merchandising? Are 
you sure your collection methods are in 


harmony with these days when every | 


dollar counts? Have you made a sug- 
gestion for increasing factory efficiency? 

If your answer is no, it is time you 
took definite steps to protect yourself 
against the tightening-up processthrough 
which every organization is now passing. 

For twenty years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been enabling 


men to take definite steps toward busi- 
ness progress by acquainting them with 
the principles of all departments of 
business. 

The Institute gives you the same sort 
of training you would receive at the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
stion, the New York University School of 
Commerce, or Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. The principal dif- 
ference is that you receive this training 
in your leisure time, at home. 

Remember, ambition alone is like the 
power in an automobile—useless until 
properly guided. That is where the 
Institute seeks to help. 


Presenting ...a time-saving Plan for men who 


want to become financially independent 


Two years ago, to keep abreast of chang- 

ing business conditions, the Institute 

enlisted the aid of the foremost business 
leaders in preparing an entirely new 

Course and Service. 

These men have given freely of their 
time and their store of knowledge to 
make this Course the most practical, the 
most authoritative, the most up-to-date 
thing of its kind in the world today. 
Among them are: 

WiLiraM F. MERRILL, President, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U.S. Postmaster 
General. 

Dexter S. Kimpatt, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Joun T. MappeEn, Dean, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. 

Dr. Jutius Ken, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

FrepDERIcK H. Ecker, President, Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 

Woolworth Company. 

Davip Sarnorr, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

Co.sy M. CHEsTER, JRr., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 

Appropriate from the experience of 
these men. Take their ideas and use‘them. 
That is the secret of increased earning 
power. 


Send for this 44-page booklet 
You want more money. If you want it 
enough to make yourself worth a lot 
more money, there is something very 
definite which you can do about it now. 


That definite something is the simple 
act of sending for a booklet entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 
You may not be in the habit of answer- 
ing advertisements. So much the better; 
the Institute’s message is aimed at above- 
the-average men. Nor is this the usual 
type of free booklet. 

It explains some of the radical changes 
which have been taking place in the busi- 
ness structure in recent years. It tells 
how a man can equip himself to take his 
place in this new business structure with 
confidence and with increased earning 
power. It costs nothing. Send for it. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 455 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me ‘‘ What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


Name 





Business 
Address 








Business 
Position 








In exterior lighting as well as in- 
terior, there is a Twilight Zone* of 
inadequate lighting which debars 


the classification ‘completely 
modern’’ from any building. 
Handsome structures that are 
visible during only the daylight 
hours are obsolete in their publicity 
facilities. They fail to establish 
the prestige that contributes so 
vitally to ease in renting and re- 
newal of leases. 


Modern scientific floodlighting 
will release your building from 
these handicaps of Twilight Zone. 
Why operate longer at a competi- 
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In the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute 


Model installations demonstrate 
correct exterior and interior light- 
ing for all types of buildings. 
Open to visitors 
Daily 9 to 5. . . Saturday 9 to 12 
7th Floor, Grand Central Palace 
New York City 
. around the corner from your hotel. 
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tive disadvantage? Lighting spe- 
cialists of the local light and 
power company and the Westing- 
house organization can plan for 
your building a floodlighting 
system that will make it se/f- 
advertising during 24 hours of 
every day! 


Out of the Twilight Zone 

A valuable book “‘Skylines Beyond 
the Twilight Zone’’ is available 
to anyone interested in modern 
structural floodlighting. Write to 
Department 203, Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, 150 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


*The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


SHOULD 

WE HAVE 
PAID 
DIRECTORS? 


HEN Harvey D. Gibson 

acquired control of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New 
York, he told the writer, “I want 
to pick working directors. I don’t 
want figureheads. I’d rather pay directors who actively 
help to build up an institution than have figureheads who 
merely attend meetings and receive no compensation 
except a gold piece.” Standard Oil, monumentally suc- 
cessful, always has had working directors; that is to say, 
Standard Oil directorates are composed of their own 
executives, who are thoroughly familiar with the business, 
and not of financiers or outsiders contributing only their 
names. 

Investigation of the affairs of the failed Bank of 
United States reveals that various directors claim they 
knew little or nothing of what was going on. Directors 
of the City Trust Company, New York, which collapsed 
disgracefully some time ago, made a similar plea. But the 
Chief Judge of New York’s highest appellate court up- 
holding indictments of such directors, lays down this 
sensible rule: “No custom or practice can make a direc- 
torship a mere position of honor void of responsibility, 
or cause a name to become a substitute for care and atten- 
tion. The personnel of a directorate may give confidence 
and attract custom; it must also afford protection.” 

But, after all, why should busy and able men of affairs 
be expected to devote time and thought to an institution 
or a corporation when their only compensation is a $10 
or $20 gold piece for attending meetings? The law stipu- 
lates that directors must direct. Therefore, why should 
not directors who take their responsibilities seriously be 
properly compensated? Management has become supreme 
in most American enterprises. Is it not dishonest for men 
of prominence to accept directorships without having the 
slightest intention of rendering real service? Either direc- 


torates should be abolished or directors should be ade- 
quately paid to function efficiently. 

It is time to stop misleading the public by selling one’s 
name for a monthly gold piece. 


Soft jobs make soft characters. 


SELFRIDGE’S 
ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS A 
COMPETITOR 


VERY fine new store was re- 
cently completed and opened 
close to Selfridge’s, in London. 
Gordon H. Selfridge, the Marshall 
Field trained merchant who has 
become the foremost department store owner in Britain, 
has exhibited admirable magnanimity towards his new 
competitor. Mr. Selfridge, a unique personality, is the 
only business man in the world I know of who spends 
money every day in the newspapers to discuss timely 
topics—under the nom de plume of “Callisthenes.” In 
the “London Times”, Selfridge devoted half-a-column to 
“A Handshake of Welcome to a Competitor.” These 
are extracts: 

“We welcome our new competitor with absolute sin- 
cerity, in the same spirit as the tennis player or the golfer 
welcomes a renowned opponent who will help him to . 
perfect his own game, teach him how to overcome old 
faults, teach him new strokes, new tactics, put him on 
his mettle, quicken his brain, rekindle his ambition. 

“It has now for some time been the mark only of the 
outsider in business to malign a competitor. You are ex- 
pected to play opposite him keenly. Never, in fact, has 
the play been more keen. Never has it been more neces- 
sary to keep alert the will to win. But the true and gen- 
erous spirit of the game must dominate all our plays . . . 

“To our new neighbors, then, across the street, who, 
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we know, of course, will play the game, as they always 
have played it, in the spirit of true sportsmanship, we 
offer a handshake of welcome and sincere best wishes.”’ 
May it not be that Gordon Selfridge’s own success is 
attributable to his broad-gauge attitude towards competi- 
tors? Happily, in America hostility among competitors 
is giving way to harmony. Business men more and more 
realize that, unless they can derive solid satisfaction from 
their daily activities, they cannot hope to enjoy a really 
happy life. It was Judge Gary’s proudest boast that, 
when the Government sought to dissolve the United 
States Steel Corporation, not one competitor could be 
found to say a word against its policies and practices. 
Success won at the cost of deserved ill-will isn’t twenty- 
four-carat success. In the end it tarnishes badly. 


Before they approach perfection, American Beauty 
bushes have to undergo severe pruning. 


No man whose aim is only self scores a bull’s-eye. 


SAN AN FRANCISCO has an at- 
FRANCISCO mosphere of refinement, cul- 
TO FORGE ture, charm. Its love of the finer 
AHEAD things of life has perhaps been 

partly responsible for its attitude 
towards industrial growth. The writer’s impression dur- 
ing recent years has been that most San Franciscans were 
quite well satisfied with their city and relatively indiffer- 
ent to developing it as an industrial center. An unfriendly 
critic might accuse it of being somewhat smugly high- 
brow. 

The more enterprising of San Francisco’s citizens, 
however, have awakened to a realization of the fact that, 
if their city is to maintain its proud place in the sun, it 
must bestir itself to attract new sources of wealth, par- 
ticularly new industries. Financial leadership is import- 
ant ; leadership in music and art and culture is important. 
But such things invariably follow the accumulation of 
wealth, and should San Francisco lag behind as a wealth- 
producing center, the time would inevitably come when 
it would lag behind in the fields where it now leads. 

The City by the Golden Gate is planning to launch an 
effective campaign to bring home to the rest of the 
country its industrial and commercial advantages. It is 
going, frankly, to build up its industrial and business 
importance. 

San Francisco stands fourth among 174 of the largest 
_ cities in America in the value of public improvements 
under construction or immediately pending. A total of 
$253,650,000 has been appropriated for these projects. 

Appropriations made by the State and Federal govern- 
ments brings the total to $390,474,870 to be expended for 
the public good in the next three years. 

In the list of 55 important projects that are now under 
way or pending construction later this year are the fol- 
lowing : 

Four transcontinental rail lines are spending a total of 
$20,000,000 building toward and about the bay region. 
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Public utilities which spent $27,000,000 in 1930 to bring 
natural gas to the bay region are spending an additional 
$22,000,000 this year. 

Harbor improvements being carried on at Richmond, 
Oakland, Berkeley and San Francisco total $19,000,000. 
New docks and cold storage facilities for fresh fruits call 
for an expenditure of $10,000,000 in San Francisco alone. 

Civic projects in San Francisco are topped by the 
$35,000,000 bridge across the Golden Gate for which the 
city bonded herself by a four-to-one vote last November 
for 85 per cent. of the cost. 

A second bridge, to become a part of the State High- 
way System, will be built from Rincon Hill in San Fran- 
cisco to Oakland, via Yerba Buena Island in mid-bay. 
The Yerba Buena Bridge, to be four miles in length, 
double-decked for vehicular traffic and rail lines, will 
cost $72,000,000. 

A $4,000,000 Opera House is being added to San 
Francisco’s monumental Civic Center. The Olympic Club 
found little difficulty in raising a $5,000,000 fund for a 
new 20-story club building. 

San Francisco’s population increase of over 115,000 in 
the last ten years may, therefore, be dwarfed by its ex- 
pansion in the coming decade. 


In more senses than one, life is not a merry-go-round. 
You don’t cover the same course twice. 


You haven't self-respect if you show disrespect. 


WANTED: ORBES editorial of April 15, 
A pointing out the imperative 
REVOLUTION! need for thorough-going, scientific, 
far-seeing industrial co-ordination, 
has received the hearty endorse- 
ment of many readers. “It is not sufficient,” said the 
editorial, “that finance and industry must become con- 
scious of their obligations to make a_ strong, solid, 
sounder-balanced, prosperous nation, uncursed by deliri- 
ous orgies of iniquitous inflation and speculation whose 
inescapable aftermath is disaster and wreckage and un- 
employment and recrimination and revolt. The alterna- 
tive to wise voluntary action by industry will surely and 
certainly be blundering action by politicians.” 
H. B. Lewis, vice-president of the Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore, writes: 


“Moralizing is as unpopular to-day as it was in the time of 
Jeremiah, but the influence of moral trends on human welfare is 
just as profound. And if ever a fiery message were written on 
the wall of the human citadel it is the warning of every present 
circumstance that our civilization is being weighed in the balance, 
has thus far been found wanting in sound qualities, and will 
surely be replaced by one that forces upon us a higher sense of 
social obligation unless in our rebuilding from its present partial 
collapse we give it wholly different foundations. 

“We shall start up anew almost certainly whether we change our 
policies or not. We shall prosper for a while without much doubt, 
even on the old devil-take-the-hindmost basis. But when the next 
crash comes—as come it surely will unless expediency gives way to 
solid thinking and a vastly higher sense of obligation—the wreck 
will be complete, and irresistible social forces will compel us to 
accept the responsibilities that we have shirked while on our own. 

“Tf there has been one decadent influence in American life since 
the war it is the growth of a spirit that lives only to itself and for 
to-day—the growth of indifference to example on part of men of 
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wide influence. Of course there have been countervailing trends, 
but they have not been very strong. 

“If this indifference goes on throughout the hoped-for upswing 
of the next few years, this business man’s civilization, as we know 
it, is doomed. And the things which may replace it are not 
heartening to contemplate. 

“The immediate economic factors are, we believe, in our favor. 
We do not expect to see the world scrape along on the present 
business level very long. It is even quite possible that the forth- 
coming uptrend may carry us to new highs before it ends. Therein, 
indeed, lies the danger. For if we regain prosperity without taking 
to heart the great lesson of the present chastening era we will 
almost certainly begin a still madder Dance of Death whose upshot 
God only can foretell. 

“As against this doleful possibility we are facing a prodigious 
opportunity. For a return to temporary material prosperity seems 
unpreventable whatever our spiritual defects. If we capitalize this 
next advance by making social service the final objective of every 
business undertaking and recognizing each man’s measure of 


responsibility for his neighbor’s material and moral welfare, we 
will build up the soundest economic structure the race has ever 
known and will prosper together just as long as our character 
remains equal to the test.” 

Will our industrial and financial leaders act before the 


politicians ? 


Those on the highest heights have their low moments, 
even as you and I. 


Occasionally give the deserving employee credit as well 
as cash. 
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Why the Excitement Over Wages? 


HE cycle of depression seems to pursue a course 

L marked by public interest and attention for one 

unfavorable factor after another, just as the cycle 
of prosperity is evolved through public attention to one 
favorable factor after another. Such factors develop with 
a fair amount of regularity in past history as regards 
their succession, and it is notable from a study of business 
and financial history that the wage problem generally 
receives its maximum share of attention near the end of 
_ the cycle. In other words, high wages develop generally 
near the end of a period of prosperity, while low wages 
develop near the end of the cycle of depression. 

From a purely psychological standpoint, as well as 
from the business and human sides, therefore, the cur- 
rent large public interest in the subject of wages is signifi- 
cant. In past depressions wages have generally come 
down earlier and more rapidly than in the present one, 
but the fact remains that popular recognition of lower 
wages is one of the normal tail-end factors in a declining 
cycle. The very fact that so much is being heard these 
days about the necessity for further reduction in the 
wages of common labor is in itself a favorable sign that 
we are nearing the end of our long business decline. 


HE subject has many other sides, of course, in addi- 
tion to this fundamental or psychological aspect. 
Discussion now seems to be centering upon the possible 
adverse effect on purchasing power which any general 
wage reduction might have, but at least from a theoretical 
standpoint that argument seems grossly over-emphasized. 
There is, for instance, a very real question as to 
whether changes in the wage scale exercise any great 
effect upon consumer purchasing power in comparison 
with the general psychological factors of depression and 
prosperity. In a period of prosperity there is little ques- 
tion but that the tendency is for consumer demand to 
increase whether actual income from wages has advanced 
or has merely held stationary. Conversely, in a period of 
depression the tendency is for consumer demand to de- 
cline of its own accord whether the level of income 
declines rapidly or holds substantially at its previous 
levels. 

No better example of this tendency can be cited than the 
one in the present depression. The depression of 1930-31 
will almost certainly be marked in future history by the 
humane attempts of corporations to hold up the general 
wage scale for labor. Yet there is no possible question 
that the meré realization that business in general was 
declining has exercised a decided influence in curtailing 
the purchase of individuals whose wage scales have been 
held stationary for the past couple of years. The possi- 
bility of future changes in the wage scale and in the price 
scale appears to exercise a much more definite influence 
in public spending than do the actual changes in wages 
when and if they occur. 

The great public, by and large, always seems to have 


a certain definite amount of money to spend, regardless 
of the wage scale. The fact is that when prices are declin- 
ing they exercise a most important factor in curtailing 
public consumption, just as when prices are advancing 
they seem to stimulate such consumption. The rise and 
fall of wages is certainly a contributing cause for the rise 
and fall of public spending, but from a practical stand- 
point its importance seems over-emphasized. 


NOTHER factor which indicates that further reduc- 

tions in wage rates would not greatly magnify the 
current business depression is the extent of the decline 
in living costs. On a basis of the 1926 purchasing power 
of the dollar, Professor Irving Fisher’s index of over 
200 commodity prices shows that the averaging purchas- 
ing power for 1929 was only 104, a gain in purchasing 
power of only 4 per cent. in three years. With the rapid 
decline in prices since 1929, however, the purchasing 
power of the dollar has gone steadily upward, so that in 
April of 1931 the Fisher dollar index stood at 133. 

In other words, the purchasing power of the dollar 
has increased nearly 30 per cent. since 1929. From a 
theoretical standpoint the wage scale would have been 
reduced more than 30 per cent. in the past two years 
before it would actually reduce the amount of consumer 
purchasing power from the 1929 level. 

In a recent address, Magnus W. Alexander, president 
of the National Industrial Conference Board of New 
York City, made the following statement : 


It is fallacious to assume that, by building a Chinese wall around 
wage rates, it will be possible to ward off the necessity of general 
economic readjustment in time of depression. It is even more 
fallacious to argue that wage rates must be maintained despite 
reductions in the cost of living, in order to protect the standards of 
living of American wage earners. It is after all not the money 
wage but rather the real wage, represented by the purchasing 
power of money earnings, that determines whether living standards 
can be maintained. When, therefore, the cost of living falls, a 
proportionate reduction in wages need not affect adversely the 
economic status of the worker. This fact is generally ignored in 
the current discussion of the wage problem. 


It is for such reasons as these that popular thought, 
naturally pessimistic anyway at such a time, seems to be 
displaying greater fear of future possible wage reductions 
than seems necessary. 


“Goodness is its own reward-” But it brings others. 


Success is the proper mixing of scattering and concen- 
trating. 


Painstaking effort must precede pleasure. 


To stand ace high, be lowly. 


Life is like golf: the straight shooter usually wins. 
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Rapid Development of Talking Mov- 
ing Pictures and Their Far-Reaching 
Economic and Social Possibilities— 
Career of J. E. Otterson, President of 


Electrical Research Products, 


“TALKIES” 


The 


Revolutionize Business | 
and Educational Methods 


By JAMES RORTY 


OUR years ago the gold and 

marble moving picture temples 

were silent. To-day they are 
full of voices. A great new medium 
has been given to the theater—to the 
creative artists of the present and, 
even more, of the future. 

There is a new voice in education, 
too. From the patient hands of 
hundreds of experimenters, playing 
with such modern magic as the photo- 
electric cell and the new science of 
acoustics, their work made possible 
by the resources and the foresight 
of great corporations, has come a 
new, perfected tool of almost incal- 
culable power and social significance. 

Working hand in hand with busi- 
ness and business-subsidized science, 
educators are applying this new tool 
to changes in the structure and meth- 


od of American education which are. 


nothing short of revolutionary. They 
are fairly shouting with enthusiasm, 
these sober school men. 

Education, the hope of democracy, 
will have a new blooming. At last, 
they dare to believe, we shall be able 
to bring up a new generation trained 
and equipped to deal with the new 
scale and pace of our bewildering 
modern world. Does the “talkie” 
mean this much? Yes, and more. 
Business men may well listen atten- 
tively to this new voice, for there is 
scarcely a single aspect of industry 
and commerce and finance which it 
will not profoundly affect. 

Let’s look at just one section of 
the facts: 


Inc. 


On March 21 of this year Electri- 
cal Research Products, Inc., the 
Western Electric subsidiary which 
markets the non-telephonic research 
by-products of the Bell Laboratories, 
had installed sound equipment in 4,- 
965 American motion picture thea- 
ter, plus 2,771 installations in Can- 
ada and abroad. The domestic fig- 
ure is estimated to be over half of 
the total installations to date in 
American theaters. Since there are 
about 16,500 bona fide movie thea- 
ters in the United States, this means 
that in four years two-thirds the sil- 
ent screen—and by far the biggest 
two-thirds in point of patronage— 
has been given a voice. 

“Acceleration,” says Wesley Mit- 
chell in his introduction to the Re- 
port of the President’s Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, “is the 
key to an understanding of our re- 
cent economic development.” It 
took 53 years to equip 13,500,000 
American homes with telephones, but 
only a decade to equip these homes 
with radio. The silent screen took 
thirty years to reach the eyes of its 
maximum public; probably the talkies 
will have their ears—and eyes—in 
five. And television? That’s any- 
body’s guess, but in guessing you 
might keep in mind that a German 
inventor has just found a way to 
broadcast on seven inch ether waves, 
clearly, cheaply, in fog, snow, or sun- 
shine, and that the engineers of the 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company are already busy with 
this development. 

This is the story of the men who 
opened the ears of the movie fan and, 
incidentally, so to speak, stood the 


motion picture industry on its ear, to 
its great benefit and profit. It is 
more than that. It is the story of 
research, on the American scale, and 
at the American pace; even more, it 
is the story of how a great American 
corporation deals with the problems 
of economic and social statesmanship 
which its creation and control of new 
technical instrumentalities places firm- 
ly upon its shoulders. 


N important job of industrial 

statesmanship requires an in- 
dustrial statesman to do it. Fortun- 
ately, Erpi had such a man in its 
president, J. E. Otterson. The dates 
and places in his biography register a 
steady development of his talents as 
an executive and negotiator and a 
progressively wider use of these tal- 
ents. He is a graduate of Annapolis 
and of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. From the Navy, where 
he served as Naval Constructor, he 
came to the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company as general manufac- 
turing superintendent. His rise with 
this firm was consistent and rapid; 
when Winchester and the Simmons 
Hardware Company amalgamated, 
Mr. Otterson was elected president 
and director of the combined organi- 
zation. 

In October, 1924, Mr. Otterson 
entered the executive ranks of the 
International Western Electric Com- 
pany as its general superintendent. 
When that company was sold to the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Mr. Otterson continued 
with the Western Electric Company 
as general commercial engineer. Dur- 
ing this period the business of com- 





mercially developing the inventions of 
a non-telephone nature of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories assumed 
such importance that a separate com- 
pany, Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., was formed to take care of it. 
In January, 1927, Mr. Otterson be- 
came president of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. Eighteen months lat- 
er he announced the signing of con- 
tracts with the majority of the major 
motion picture producers for the use 
of the Western Electric System of 
sound pictures and with many of the 
leading exhibitors for installation of 
the Western Electric sound projector 
system for the showing of sound pic- 
tures: a sensational achievement by 
a most un-sensational personality. 


SIX-foot athlete, the mark of 
the Navy is still on him, in bear- 
ing and address. He is a good shot, 
and at fifty still plays an excellent 
game of squash. When public occa- 
sion requires it, he talks, and talks 
well. Otherwise he doesn’t choose to 
talk much. He merely answers ques- 
tions: clearly, specifically, and with 
dazzling directness. You ask him to 
show his cards, and he puts them on 
the table. As indicated by the statis- 
tics at the beginning of this article, 
they are trump cards, insofar as they 
demonstrate the present leadership of 
Erpi in the development of the talkie. 
But the highest card in the deck is 
policy, and from the days of Theo- 
dore N. Vail to the present, the tele- 
phone group has known how to play 
that card. 
“Our Business Man’s Civilization,” 
a brilliant modern historian has called 
it, and for better or worse the char- 
acterization is accurate. Mr. Otter- 
son is an engineer and a_ business 
man. As president of Electrical Re- 
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A Scene from “The Music of Pros- 
perity,” a Four-Reel Procter and 
Gamble Salesman Training Picture 


search Products, he has had the job 
of directing and developing the com- 
mercial application of the non-tele- 
phonic by-products of the Bell Lab- 
oratories. 

Six years ago, the research men 
of the Bell Laboratories—there are 
some 2,000 of them—said to Mr. 
Otterson: ““Here’s permalloy, a new 
metal which, coupled with the new 
science of electronics, immensely in- 
creases the potentialities of electrical 
transmission.” 

Two immediate applications were 
indicated. It was possible to multiply 
by nine the former speed and capacity 
of submarine telegraph cable trans- 
mission ; it was also possible to apply 
the new invention to telephone cable 
communication. Both developments 
were put through in record time. 
The Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company of England 
built the cable, using Western Elec- 
tric machines and paying royalties to 
Erpi. Western Union bought the 
cable. Mr. Otterson conducted suc- 
cessfully the difficult triangular nego- 
tiations in this country and in Eng- 
land. Two years ago the submarine 
cable limit on telephone service 
was 150 miles. 
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To-day the distance has been in- 
creased to 2,000 miles. 

“Within two years,” says Mr. Ot- 
terson, “we will have more telephone 
communication channels operating by 
cable than the present radio chan- 
nels; we shall also offer the advan- 
tages of uninterrupted service and 
absolute secrecy.” 

Five years ago the Bell Laboratory 
research men said to Mr. Otterson: 
“Here is the whole new science oi 
acoustics, including an infinitely bet- 
ter means of reproducing sound, and 
scientific specifications for the build- 
ing of a horn.” Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., took this job on, li- 
censed Victor and Columbia to use 
Western Electric patents in the pro- 
duction of the orthophonic phono- 
graph—and a whole industry was re- 
habilitated. 

Four years ago—the dates are, of 
course, approximate—the Laboratory 
had another baby, and this time it 
was a whale. Even Mr. Otterson 
was somewhat staggered when it was 
officially placed on his doorstep. The 
talkies at last! 


EMEMBERING the early at- 

tempts of Edison, DeForest and 
others, the magnates of the silent 
screen were skeptical. “Oh, yeah?” 
they remarked, and went on about 
their business, which, through the 
exigencies of competition, expensive 
presentation programs, and the ex- 
haustion of advertising adjectives, 
was not so good. They played safe— 
all except Warner Brothers. The late 
Sam Warner was daring; he also 
knew something about radio, so that 
when, early in 1926, Bell Labora- 
tories showed him the results of a 
five-year study of acoustic and elec- 
tronic science as applied to sound pic- 
tures he got the point. So did 
his brother Harry. 


Scene from a “Talkie” Produced 

for the Coca Cola Company to Train 

Druggists and Soda Fountain Men 

in the Proper Operation of Soda 
Fountains 
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The rest is history, concisely told 
by Will Hays in his book “See and 
Hear.” Bell Laboratories showed 
the Warners two methods of sound 
reproduction synchronized with ac- 
tion: hlm and disc. They picked the 
disc method, called it Vitaphone, and 
chose John Barrymore for the star 
in the premiere demonstration, which 
was the feature picture “Don Juan.” 
For weeks before the performance 
the newspapers and billboards shout- 
ed “Vitaphone” and renewed the 
hitherto unfulfilled promise of a revo- 
lutionary marriage of sound and ac- 
tion on the screen. The lights of 
Broadway blazed with the showman- 
ship of the motion picture industry's 
most courageous leaders; for when 
the Warner Brothers plunged, they 
plunged hard. 

On the premier presentation pro- 
yram there was singing by Martinelli, 
Marion Talley, Anna Case, and the 
Metropolitan Opera chorus. There 
was a speech by Will Hays, who 
plunged, too; he proclaimed the be- 
ginning of a new era in music and 
motion pictures. 

Similar proclamations had _ been 
made before, but this time it hap- 
pened to be true. “Don Juan” went 
over big and the Warner Brothers 
plunged some more—a lot more. 
They formed a financing corpora- 
tion to buy reproducing equipment 
from Electrical Research Products, 


Inc., and sell it on deferred payments 
to adventurous theater owners. 
Then Warner Brothers scored an- 


other coup. On October 7, 1927, 
“The Jazz Singer,” featuring Al Jol- 
son, had its premiere in New York. 
Sam Warner, the brilliant showman 
whose vision and courage had shone 
undaunted through many months of 
heroic struggle, died two days before 
the opening in New York. But the 
show went on, and it turned the tide. 
To use the movie jargon, “The Jazz 
Singer” panicked the whole motion 
picture industry. All over the coun- 
try the silent screen began to talk 
and sing—brokenly at first, but with 
steadily increasing 
confidence and clarity. 
The Western Electric 
factories were work- 
ing night shifts to 
meet the demand. 
Bell Laboratories and 
Electrical Research 
Products, Jnc., got 
the break, so far as 
priority in successful 
public demonstrations 
was concerned. But 
they had plenty of 
competition from the 
beginning, and_ still 
have. And there 
were other gamblers 


in the motion picture industry besides 
the Warner brothers. 

_ There was William Fox, president 
of the Fox Film Corporation. As 
early as the Spring of 1926, Mr. Fox 
had undertaken to finance the experi- 
ments of Theodore W. Case and Earl 
I. Sponable, who had applied the 
photo-electric cell to the problem of 
translating light into sound. Eight 
months later the Fox “Movietone” 
was ready and received its premiere 
in the Fox feature film “What Price 
Glory,” quickly followed by “Seventh 
Heaven” and “They’re Coming After 
Me,” a comedy sketch featuring Chic 
Sale. Then Fox got a break. The 
Movietone took a sound record of 
Lindbergh’s take-off—and Lindbergh 
got to Paris! 


ITHIN a few weeks the Big 

Five motion picture produc- 
ers—Paramount Famous Lasky, 
Warner Brothers, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Universal, and United Art- 
ists—appointed a technical commit- 
tee which united on the choice of the 
Western Electric system of sound 
picture recording and reproduction. 
The talkies had arrived and every 
producer in America wanted his 
equipment—to-morrow ! 

A stampede, a gold-rush, a riot of 
frantic movie magnates, weeping. 
threatening theater owners, and 
sweating, protesting technicians— 
that was the talkie revolution during 
the first two years. 

Another industrial titan was early 
on the scene. General Electric re- 
search men and engineers were neck 
and neck with Bell Laboratories in 
the early stages of scientific explora- 
tion and development. The talkie is 
an outgrowth of the new science oi 
electronics; its primary tools are the 
various electron tubes on which the 
science and art of the radio had been 
founded. By the Spring of 1927, 


A Scene from “Pros, Players and 
Profit,” Produced for the U. S. 
Rubber Company 
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the General Electric experimenters 
were producing short subjects in:a 
Schenectady theater; later in the 
same year the General Electric ver- 
sion of the new art was presented 
to the public via the Paramount 
Famous Lasky epic-picture “Wings.” 
The GE apparatus was called the 
RCA Photophone, and in its devel- 
cpment, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany have all joined forces. 

This brings us back to J. E. Ot- 
terson and Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc. It brings us back to the 
problems of economic and social 
policy which a great corporation, sta- 
tioned at the volcanic source of the 
major force of our era—science— 
must face and solve or else go down 
confessing that the philesophy and 
controls of modern capitalism are in- 
deed obsolete. 

What really happened that day 
when the research men of Bell La- 
boratories deposited the talkies on 
Mr. Otterson’s doorstep? 

Obviously, here was a revolution 
of the motion picture and of the thea- 
ter. Less obviously, but still clearly, 
here was a new art, a great new me- 
dium for the creative artists of the 
future, a medium of almost infinite 
fiexibility and power. Here, inci- 
dentally, was technological unemploy- 
ment, sudden and catastrophic—wit- 
ness the current campaign of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
against “Canned Music”—and con- 
versely, here was a rapidly expand- 
ing technological employment, sufh- 
cient ultimately to balance the scale. 


UT that wasn’t all. Here in 
America was the somewhat 
wilted dream of democracy, with edu- 
cation, its handmaid, bewildered and 
almost despairing, facing the colossal 
problems of adapting both philosophy 
and method to an era of accelerated 
industrial change, laboring fiercely 
and devotedly, 
handicapped by a 
chronic _ insufficiency 
of means. Education! 
the hope of demo- 
cracy, the primary in- 
strument of _ states- 
manship in any civili- 

zation. 
Mr. Otterson is not 
an educator. He is a 
business man. But to 
their credit be it said 
that he and his busi- 
ness associates in 
Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., saw 
the point, saw it 
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instantly, and squared their actions 
with the clearly perceived responsi- 
bilities which Fate had thrust upon 
them. 

Here was education, impoverished 
and relatively helpless through lack 
of means. And here, suddenly, was 
the means, complete in embryo, stag- 
gering in its potentialities : the vision, 
the power, the method of the master 
teacher, the master experimenter, im- 
mortalized on the living, speaking 
screen, multiplied and disseminated 
to every least hamlet in the land, 
wherever power lines run and chil- 
dren face, in thousands of class 
rooms, the magnificent and terrifying 
vistas of our ‘present world. 


ECENTLY the president of one 

of our outstanding universities 
dropped in to see Mr. Otterson, re- 
marking that he had heard Erpi had 
done something in the way of edu- 
cational talkies. He had an hour on 
his hands. Might he see some pic- 
tures? He might, and did. At the 
end of the hour he apologized for 
his earlier casualness and demanded 
to be shown more after lunch. He 
spent the afternoon in Erpi’s pro- 
jection room, tried to beg off on a 
dinner engagement, and came back 
that evening. At 1:30 the next 
morning the exhausted projection 
room staff turned out the lights, and 
the president had this to say: 

“T have been studying the problems 
of education for a great many years. 
I have evolved my own theories 
about it and have organized the uni- 
versity of which I am the head along 
certain lines, based upon the conclu- 
sions of my study. In one day the 
work of a lifetime is thrown out of 
the window, and I realize that I am 
out of date and must start all over. 
I want to see that my college is 
promptly put in a position to make 
use of this medium, and I want to 
bring my entire faculty to see these 
pictures and hope you can arrange 
it. You will recall that at lunch I 
remarked that if I had my choice I 
should have preferred to live and 
work in the simpler environment of 
a hundred years ago: that I dreaded 
the thought of life in this machine 
age one hundred years from now. I 
have changed my mind. If I had my 
choice between living one hundred 
years from now and living one hun- 
dred years ago, I should choose liv- 
ing one hundred years from now. 
There is so much to be done.” 

There is indeed infinitely much 
to be done in the field of educational 
talkies, but what had Erpi done al- 
ready that could elicit this tribute 
from one of the most distinguished 
educators in America? 

It had built to scale, that is all. The 
corporate structure of the A. T. & T. 





and its subsidiaries is itself built to 
a considerable scale—a planetary 
scale in fact. 

Mr. Otterson puts it this way: 
“The A. T. & T. is a public utility 
and as such operates necessarily and 
continuously in the field of public 
policy. Even in the case of non-tele- 
phonic by-products of its research 
laboratory, it recognizes the clear 
obligation to make its research useful 


to the public. The sound picture is- 


a revolutionary development, espe- 
cially in its application to education. 
We have tried simply to direct and 
control this revolutionary develop- 
ment so as to make it of maximum 
value to American education.” 

It may be said without hesitation 
that only a very large corporation 
could have undertaken to execute 
such a policy. There were no pre- 
cedents, and innumerable problems. 
It was necessary not merely to solve 
the concrete problems of producing 
sound pictures on educational sub- 
jects but to develop the theory and 
practice of sound picture education 
and fit it into the existing structure 
of American education. Erpi under- 
took to do this job itself, do it to 
scale, and call on the best brains 
available for advice. 

Mr. Otterson is.president of Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc. Col. 
Frederick L. Devereux is General 
Manager of the Educational Depart- 
ment. Colonel Devereux is a busi- 
ness man, too, who has spent 28 
years in the telephone organization. 
It was his job and he has worked 
eighteen hours a day at it for the 
past three years. 


HE first thing this business man 
did was to assemble a staff, but 
not of business men. It consisted of 
five Ph.D.’s in education, headed by 
V. C. Arnspiger and supported by 
a small army of statisticians and 
clerks. Simultaneously, Col. Dever- 
eux went gunning for an Advisory 
Board that would keep this difficult 
and unprecedented enterprise on the 
right track educationally. Without 
quite hoping to get him, he wanted 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia—everybody he 
met told him to go to Engelhardt. 
Engelhardt was busy, of course, but 
at least he would be able to tell him 
whom to get to head up his board. 
Colonel Devereux made an ap- 
pointment with Dr. Engelhardt. The 
business man started to talk, and 
the professor interrupted: “That’s 
enough: this thing is too important 
for me not to be connected with.” 
Here, briefly, is perhaps the chief 
reason why Professor Engelhardt 
thought it was important: the aver- 
age child doesn’t start to learn to 
read until it is six years old, and an- 
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other three years must elapse before 
it can use reading as an effective in- 


strument of learning. Meanwhile, 
during these first nine years of its 
life, it has learned more through its 
eyes, ears and hands than it learns 
in all its later years! Would it not 
be possible to teach these tremen- 
dously absorptive little  illiterates 
geography, history, the natural 
sciences before they had learned to 
read? It would—with the talkies! 


HE talkie has a role in adult 

education too, in business educa- 
tion, in lubricating the machinery of 
sales practice. Its potentialities as 
an instrument of large-scale manage- 
ment have been promptly grasped. 
The past year has witnessed a suc- 
cession of shrewdly planned and ex- 
pertly produced talkies applied to sell- 
ing new and old products and serv- 
ices, to teaching salesmen how to sell, 
to multiplying the effective personal 
contacts of able and busy executives, 
to dramatizing legitimately and fas- 
cinatingly the romance of industry 
and business. 

Studebaker was one of the first to 
utilize this medium on a large scale. 
They made a three-reel picture which 
included a trip through the factory, 


a test of their machine on the prov- 


ing ground, a talk by President Er- 
skine on the company back of the 
product, and, finally, a gruelling test 
of four stock cars on the Atlantic 
City speedway. This picture was 
shown in showrooms throughout the 
country. 

Chevrolet is teaching its dealers 
how to service cars and sell used cars. 
Dodge Bros. also has an effective 
film for dealers’ use. Coca Cola is 
showing druggists how to operate a 
successful soda fountain. United 
States Rubber is teaching golf pros 
how to run a successful store; and 
Standard Brands, in a pretentious 
eight-reel picture, has dramatized 
their whole story of successful re- 
tail grocery store merchandising and 
is using the film as the piece de re- 
sistance of sales meetings for its 
thousands of salesmen throughout 
the country. 

In all this development Mr. Ot- 
terson has functioned as the indus- 
trial statesman—the liaison officer be- 
tween the allied armies of science 
and business. Recently, in addressing 
an assemblage of the generals and 
captains of the business army, he had 
this to say: 

“T believe that we are dealing with 
one of the great economic, political, 
social, industrial, educational, reli- 
gious and human forces of our gene- 
ration and one that is calculated to ex- 
ert a profound influence upon civili- 
zation, culture and happiness in the 
future.” 
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WHAT 


Trust Companies Can Do 


for Busy Business Men 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ENRY L. DOHERTY once 

astutely remarked that an 

executive should never do any- 
thing himself which he can get some- 
one else to do, but that he should al- 
ways keep busy. 

Successful handling of large ag- 
gregates of capital for vast multitudes 
of men requires careful organization. 
One-man concerns are fast becoming 
outmoded. Management is becoming 
a large co-operative task, and nowa- 
days the head of the company is 
really only captain of the team. The 
executive must develop the knack of 
delegating work to others. Like Na- 
poleon, his task is to organize, depu- 
tize, supervise. 

These statements constitute readily 


Authorized to Perform all the 


accepted truisims so far as 
the business activities of the 
business man are concerned. 
But strangely enough, the 
most systematic executives 
are often chaotic when it 
comes to the handling of 
their personal finances. The busy 
executive or professional man _ is 
too preoccupied with his regular 
work to take the time, to give the 
attention to detail necessary to clip 
his bonds promptly, to fill out prox- 
ies, to exercise rights, and to do the 
hundred and one routine tasks which 
a complicated tax system and mod- 
ern economic life have imposed on 
the individual capitalist, large or 
small. 

Sensing an opportunity to meet a 
newly recognized need, banks, trust 
companies, and their fiduciary de- 
partments have in_ recent years 
switched their emphasis from activi- 
ties pertaining to 
work for the dead 
to activities affect- 
ing the current 
activities of living 
men. There has 


Duties of a Financial Secretary 
and Advisor, the Trust Company 
and Trust Departments.of Banks 
Are Meeting a Recognized Need 
of Business and Professional Men 


been in recent years an increasingly 
wide acceptance by the intelligent 
public of the idea behind living trusts. 
Stripped of legalistic terminology, the 
living trust activities of a bank enable 
it to act as financial secretary for busy 
men. Trust officers become staff as- 
sistants of clients, staff assistants on 
whom busy folk can unload detail 
which is important, but which calls 
for little discretion. 


HEN a system was started a 
few years ago for merging the 
investment funds entrusted to a trust 
company, the sponsors first expected 
it to attract chiefly financial amateurs 
who did not know where else to turn 
in seeking financial guidance. Instead, 
the institution found that it immedi- 
ately attracted the patronage of finan- 
ciers, including brokers, some bank- 
ers, and a good many lawyers—men 
who were experienced in investment 
management, but who welcomed the 
opportunity not only to get automatic 
diversification and expert handling of 
their own investments, but who espe- 
cially welcomed the opportunity to 
unload on a competent company re- 
sponsibility for infinite care in han- 
dling the details of securities. 
Irrespective of the specific instruc- 
tions given in individual cases, it is 
the tradition of trust departments to 
place the main stress on conservation 
of capital rather than on appreciation. 
Accordingly, prior to the panic, nu- 
merous individuals took the view that 
trust departments of banks and trust 
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companies were all right for their 
grandmothers, but a little too tame 
for themselves. Doubtless, many still 
hold this view, but there has unques- 
tionably been a significant conversion 
of numerous others. 

The drift of business to banks and 
trust companies has been accelerated 
since the panic. A larger proportion 
of the public has at length been won 
over to the idea that it takes great 
skill, talent and efficiency to conserve 
a capital fund. Many who operated 
their own funds on a cafeteria basis 
prior to the panic are now turning 
to trust companies for service. 

In the new era, it seemed that the 
road to a financial Eldorado lay in 
accumulating certain selected common 
stocks which were expected to double 
in value every few years. The panic 
has not diminished the value of com- 
mon stocks in a scientific investment 
program, but it has emphasized the 
value of a balanced, rather than a 
lop-sided, financial diet. 

Having in previous years placed 
confidence .in customers’ men and 
in stock and bond salesmen, many 
with shrunken personal fortunes are 
now seeking a different quality of 
advice and guidance from trust offi- 
cers of responsible financial institu- 
tions. Some wise investors are de- 
liberately protecting their money 
from themselves by setting up irrevo- 
cable living trusts which are to be 
administered in accordance with prin- 
ciples and instructions set up by defi- 
nite contract. These men no longer 
are victimized by their own emotions, 
by their own cupidity. 

Another admirable alternative to 
setting up a living trust is the pur- 
chase of lump sum annuities sold by 
outstanding standard life insurance 
companies. Babe Ruth and Jack 
Dempsey, it appears, are important 
vocal advocates of this form of in- 
vestment. Incidentally, it has been 
purchased by numerous professional 
speculators in Wall Street as a hedge 
against their own market errors. 
These prominent men may lose in 
their operations, but they will never 
have to go to their friends for a hand- 
out. 


UT in its relation with living 

clients, the trust company is more 
than an agency for investment. For 
the busy business man, it is a secre- 
tary, and for his heirs after his death, 
it becomes a financial nurse girl, with 
wide discretionary powers. 

When the executive plans a trip 
to Europe, he can notify the banking 
institution to pay his insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, rent, bills payable, 
home or family expenses, and infinite 
other items of outgo. 

On the other hand, the banking in- 
stitution will also take charge of cou- 


pons to be collected, rentals, interest 
due on mortgages, dividends on 
stocks, uncollected bills, and other 
items of expected income. 

Returning from Bermuda two 
years ago, I sat at the table with the 
ship surgeon, who was a retired army 
colonel. He was a man of fine prin- 
ciples and little capital. In the course 
of conversation, he remarked to me: 
“T’m glad I haven’t got a million dol- 
lars and the worries which come with 
it.” Without any desire to convert 
him to a materialistic viewpoint, I 
pointed out that nowadays it is no 
bother at all to have: even large 
amounts of capital, which can be 
turned over safely to a reputable trust 
company and managed. The capitalist 
only needs to receive checks regularly 
and to deposit them in his bank, 
surely not an unduly hard burden. 


SKED what great need gave 

rise to the formation of trust 
companies in the United States, a 
spokesman for the trust company di- 
vision of the American Bankers As- 
sociation pointed out : “National pros- 
perity, the rapid accumulation of pri- 
vate fortunes, industrial and commer- 
cial expansion, heavy taxes on inher- 
ited property, technical legal regula- 
tions, and diversity of state laws de- 
manded specialists in estate manage- 
ment. The rise of corporations called 
for an extension of the corporate 
principle to finance. 

“The ever increasing complications 
of business and finance placed a bur- 
den upon the individual which he 
found he could not carry without con- 
siderable sacrifice either to his own 
interests or to those of the trust. 

“The older, enduring corporations 
subsequently acquired trust powers, 
while the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, which was organized in 
1809, received its charter March 4, 
1812, and obtained authority to ex- 
ecute trusts in 1836. 

“The Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company of Boston was 
chartered in 1818. In 1823 the legis- 
lature confirmed the power, already 
assumed by the directors, to accept 
trusts. The amendment declared: 
‘Said company may from time to time 
invest all monies held by them for 
purchase of annuities, or in trust for, 
and during the lives of, any person 
or persons.’ 

“Farmers Fire Insurance and 
Loan Company, New York, char- 
tered in 1822, was the first corpora- 
tion in the United States to have trust 
powers explicitly granted by charter. 
This pioneer trust company changed 
its name in 1836 to Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, and discon- 
tinued the fire insurance business. As 
a result of a merger in June, 1929, 
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it is now known as the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company.” 

With the epidemic of bank failures 
arose the question of whether such 
suspensions result in losses to custo- 
mers of trust departments. A recent 
survey disclosed no losses. Trust 
funds are segregated from the gen- 
eral resources of the bank and are 
earmarked for their owner. Most 
companies further safeguard these 
trust funds through fidelity insurance. 

Back in 1923, when a long-term 
study of this question was made by 
a special committee of the American 
Bankers Association, the chairman, 
commenting on the failure of some 
trust companies, declared: “Such 
losses as have occurred have in all 
recorded cases been fully met by the 
substantial capital of the failing com- 
pany, or its stockholders, or the se- 
curities which in many States are re- 
quired by law to be deposited with 
public officials as security for the 
faithful performance of their trusts.” 

Last January the Trust Companies 
magazine queried the banking depart- 
ments of forty-eight states and the 
Comptroller of the Currency as to 
whether there had been any loss to 
owners of trust funds. 

The publication .summarized the 
consensus of reports as follows: 
“Our official records showed no loss 
to beneficiaries of trust estate funds 
on account of failures, suspension, or 
malfeasance of the trust institution 
as executors or trustees.” 

A disinterested scholar, Professor 
John F. Bell, of Syracuse University, 
has compiled statistics on the sol- 
vency of trust companies in the 
United States for thirty-three pe- 
riods covering 1892 to 1925. The rec- 
ords came from official sources, in- 
cluding the reports of the United 
States Comptroller and the reporters 
of commercial mortalities, such as 
Bradstreet. 

Commenting on the high record of 
solvency and integrity in trust com- 
pany management, Dr. Bell pointed 
out ; “that not all ventures in the trust 
field have been successful; however, 
the record when compared with other 
banks, has been good. After all, the 
final test of safety of banks is to be 
found in their record of insolvencies. 
This is a record which doubtless can 
not be equaled by any large-scale 
business or financial enterprise.” 


spite of this imposing record, 
my advice to executives is to pick 
out the very strongest financial insti- 
tution when making trusts. Inasmuch 
as the object is not appreciation so 
much as conservation, it goes without 
saying that the prudent man should 
avoid all unnecessary hazards and 
should select a trust company or the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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LITTLE BITS 


ENRY FORD had been giving 

one of his famous interviews 

to a group of newspaper reporters. 

The questions asked, as usual, cov- 

ered virtually every 

subject under the 

sun. Mr. Ford did 

his best to answer 

every query, al- 

though some of his 

replies were cryptic 

and non-committal. 

But on the subject 

of doing business 

with and lending aid to the Russians 

he had been outspoken almost to the 
point of volubility. 

When the motor magnate had 
made his escape, several of the re- 
porters lingered to get more informa- 
tion on this subject from one of Mr. 
Ford’s executives. They learned that 
a small colony of Russian engineers 
had been established at the Ford plant 
and that they were being given access 
to everything—including the experi- 
mental laboratory—and gathered a 
great deal of additional information 
which has since become a matter of 
common knowledge. 

“But this is economic suicide,” 
of the newspaper men exploded final- 
ly. “When these fellows get through 
they'll have mastered every process 
and method used in the Ford plant. 
They'll know how every part is made. 
\Vhat is to stop them from going into 
mass production on a scale ten times 
larger than Ford? They can flood 
the markets of the world, and—” 

“Certainly,” said the young execu- 
tive. “They can flood ‘em, but that 
isn’t selling them. You can flood the 
markets of the world with covered 
wagons or hoop skirts. By the time 
the Russians catch up with what the 
l‘ord organization has learned to-day, 
Ford will be another quarter of a 
century ahead. He'll be as far ahead 
of the present product as his first car 
was ahead of the one-hoss shay.” 


HEN depression was at its low- 
est ebb, Cecil B. Taylor, comp- 
troller of the United Fruit Company, 
was discussing the flood of economic 
fallacy concerning its causes and the 
equally large volume of quack reme- 
dies being proposed. 
“Some of the theories being put 
forth,” he said, “remind me of Mark 
Twain’s story of the mythical coun- 
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try that had achieved perfect eco- 
nomic balance. Its people waxed fat 
and prosperous by taking in one an- 
other’s washing.” 


HE real secret of Owen D. 

Young’s amazing success in get- 

ting people on opposite sides of an 

argument to agree is his ability to 

listen—and to re- 

member what he 

hears — according 

to another man 

prominent in the 

electrical industry. 

Let a group of 

men come together 

in conference, each 

with his own aims, 

hopes, and prejudices, and Young 

will at first just listen, listen, listen. 

He remembers with great exactness 

everything that every man says, and 

as each one presents his case, Young 

is apparently codifying in his mind 

its detailed relationship to everything 

that every previous speaker has said. 

By the time talk has gone the rounds 

he has not only a remarkably com- 

plete conception of each man’s posi- 

tion, but also has definitely pigeon- 

holed the points on which each man 

agrees with each other. Starting, 

then, on a basis of what they have 

in common, he is able to make them 

see that after all they are closer to- 

gether than they thought—and even- 

tually to bring them together on the 
points of their difference. 

In addition, he seems to strive al- 
ways to be absolutely fair. 

“My first meeting with Young was 
when he had first come to General 
Electric Company,” says this other 
manufacturer. “Our company felt 
that it was having unfair treatment 
from G. E. in the matter of a certain 
patent. At a meeting of executives 
of the two companies, Young sat 
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silent so long that I assumed he was 
not going to take part. 

“Suddenly he turned to the G. E. 
spokesman and said: 

“It seems to me that there is a 
great deal of logic in Mr. *s case. 
I wonder if we are being entirely fair 
to him.’ 

“From that moment on the entire 
atmosphere of the meeting changed.” 


ERHAPS no executive in the 
country keeps his fingers on as 
many varied activities as Ralph E. 
Weeks, president of International 
Textbook Company 
and head of Inter- 
national Correspon- 
dence Schools. 
When citizens of 
Scranton, Pa, 
where the schools 
are located, drafted 
him eighteen years 
ago to rescue the 
city’s famous educational institution 
from its financial difficulties, Weeks 
was already, though a young man, 
the head of more than a dozen busi- 
nesses. Through the Ralph E. Weeks 
Management Corporation and the 
Ralph E. Weeks Investment Corpo- 
ration he maintains actual personal 
activity in the affairs of every one. 

In spite of this diversity of claims 
upon his attention, Weeks is said by 
other executives of I. C. S. to have 
a more detailed knowledge of what 
is going on in the organization than 
any two or three other members of 
it.’ Though he took charge of the 
schools “temporarily,” and only when 
other bankers insisted that if he re- 
fused they would abandon the schools 
to their fate, during much of the 
eighteen years he has served not only 
as president but as sales manager. 

“T used to know the I. C. S. sales- 
man in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan,” 
said a visitor. 

“Was it Jones or Blank or Robin- 
son?” asked Weeks. 

“The name was Ray something,” 
replied the visitor. 

“Oh yes,” said Weeks, “that was 
about fifteen years ago.” 

He is equally familiar with the 
names and histories of hundreds of 
employees at I. C. S. headquarters, 
and reads every new lesson paper and 
textbook of the hundreds issued by 
the school. 
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Textile Trade Is Looking Up 


FTER groping in the wilder- 
ness for ten years, the tex- 
tile industry seems to be 

headed toward the promised 
land. This does not mean that 
all the ills and ailments of this 


basic industry have been elimi- 


nated and that the period ahead 
will be nothing but smooth sail- 
ing. This is far from being so. 
There are many obstacles to be 
overcome before this industry 
will operate on a profitable basis. 

As a matter of fact, the in- 
dustry as a whole may not return 
to a really profitable basis even 
during the next decade. How- 
ever, most of the organizations with- 
in the industry should fare consider- 
ably better during the next ten years 
than they have during the last ten. 

The unprofitable operation of the 
textile industry during the last dec- 
ade has been in the face of the most 
profitable era this country has ever 
experienced. This industry was one 
of only a few that failed to share in 
record earnings. 

The failure of the textile industry 
to profit by this unprecedented era, 
which characterized the period 1922 
to 1929, was not a result of a 
decrease in the aggregate consump- 
tion, for a study of the total con- 
sumption of all textile fibers from 
1918 to date shows that the total in 
1929 of 4,474,730,000 pounds com- 
pared with a 1918 total of only 
4,055,745,000 pounds. The 1918 com- 
parison is more interesting, because it 


represents also a record consumption , 


of wool as a result of the necessity 
of clothing several million men in the 
war. 

A study of the trend of domestic 
consumption during the period 1922 
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This Basic Industry Now at the Bot- 
tom of a Ten-Year Depression— 
Many Obstacles to Be Overcome 
But There Are Definite Indications 


That the Turn Is Near 


By A. W. ZELOMEK 


The writer is Statistician-Economist 

of the Fairchild Publications, leading 

publishers of textile, apparel and dis- 

tribution publications, and a_ well- 

known authority on matters pertaining 
to the textile industry 


to 1929, inclusive, shows that it has 
maintained an annual increment of 
2 per cent. This is more interesting, 
especially since the consumption of 
men’s clothing during this period 
failed to show a normal growth and, 
therefore, the increase was largely a 
consequence of the greater amount 
of yardage and apparel consumed by 
the female population. 


HE explanation of the statement 
that we are headed toward the 
promised land for the next decade in 
the textile industry is to be found in 
a study of what has transpired dur- 
ing the last decade. A careful analysis 
of the basic reasons clearly indicates 
why this industry should not have 
operated profitably during the last 
decade. 
In the first place, increased pro- 


duction capacity was largely 
brought about during the war 
period as well as the period im- 
mediately following the cessation 
of activity. The extreme ease of 
profitable operations during the 
war resulted in the extension of 
credit, not only to organizations 
already well established in busi- 
ness, but to new organizations, 
with the result that the number of 
spindles and looms increased to 
record proportions. 

The effect was the necessity for 
large-scale production. This tend- 
ed toward “cut-throat” competi- 
tion. It was found that it was much 
cheaper to operate to capacity or near 
capacity, even with the selling price 
of the finished item showing a small 
profit. The overhead costs of idle 
capacity were greater than the losses 
involved through the lower selling 
prices with little profit to the producer. 


HE second factor closely allied 

thereto was the necessity for ad- 
justing machinery activity from 
staples to style items. The increas- 
ing style consciousness of the Ameri- 
can woman, due to the introduction 
of the automobile, radio, moving pic- 
ture, and rotogravure section, made 
it impractical for the industry to op- 
erate on one or two items on a large 
scale. The result was that it created 
the necessity for developing a trained 
personnel to meet these immediate 
style changes. 

The third problem related to the 
extremely conservative operating pol- 
icy of the distributors. The huge 
losses suffered by retailers, as a re- 
sult of the sharp markdowns in 1920- 
21, resulted in extreme caution in op- 
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The above chart shows how raw textile consumption 

continued upward even while prices were declining, 

indicating that consumer demand has not been re- 
sponsible for the long depression 


erating. This was during a time when 
plant capacity was at its highest, 
large-scale operation exceedingly de- 
sirable, and marked style changes evi- 
dent. Closely allied with this ex- 
tremely conservative operating policy 
of the retailer, was the steady defla- 
tion in textile prices. 

Again, with the exception of 1925, 
textile prices have been tending ir- 
regularly downward each year. There 
was very little incentive for the dis- 
tributor to stock up because-of the 
fear of an increase in price. The re- 
sultant effect was that the producer 
or the manufacturer was forced to 
carry not only the burden of a de- 
clining raw material price level, but 
also of depreciating values for fin- 
ished goods. 

Inventory depreciation was one of 
the most important factors in the 
gigantic losses which some of the out- 
standing organizations in the textile 
industry experienced in recent years. 
This refers to the cotton, wool and 
silk organizations. There may be 
other reasons for this profitless era 
in the textile industry, particularly in 
the woolen industry, which has shown 
a declining trend in consumption per 
capita due to the failure of the male 
population to absorb more clothing in 
proportion to the normal growth of 
population. 

The above are probably the major 
causes, however, that may be cited 
for the depression that has gripped 
the textile industry, not only in the 
United States but in most other coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


HAT are the factors that war- 

rant the statement that the tex- 
tile industry seems to be headed to- 
ward the promised land? Since the 
major reasons for the profitless era 
are enumerated in the above factors, 
an explanation of the future may be 
found in the factors that exerted the 
depressing influence during the last 
decade. 


r 
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The tendency during the next ten 
years will be against further expan- 
sion of production capacity in this in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, the ten- 
dency during the !ast two years has 
been toward a reduction in both 
spindles and looms, especially in the 
wool and cotton industries. The bank- 
ing fraternity which has invested 
heavily in this industry will be ex- 
tremely loath to invest further in 
view of the marked depreciation in 
the capital structure of many of these 
companies. The problem, therefore, 
companies. 

Simultaneous with this develop- 
ment, are the indications that this in- 
dustry is gradually solving the prob- 
lem of marked style changes. At the 
present time, many of the textile mills 
are in a position to change from one 
design to another, or from one color 
to another, in a much shorter period 
than hitherto. Many of the looms 
and spindles which heretofore have 
been operated on staples largely have 
been adjusted so that it is possible to 
operate them on a smaller number of 
pieces and still make a profit. 

With this problem gradually being 
adjusted, the next question of impor- 
tance in the earnings outlook for this 
industry is that relating to invento- 
ries. It was pointed out that one of 
the biggest factors in the huge losses 
incurred by this industry was the in- 


Quitting time at the famous 

Pacific Mills at Lawrence, 

Mass., one of the largest in 
New England 


ventory write-offs necessary. A de- 
cline in cotton prices from 25 cents 
a pound to 104 cents made necessary 
huge inventory write-offs in raw ma- 
terial as well as finished goods. Some- 
what similar conclusions may be 
drawn for the decline in raw silk 
from $4.50 to $2.25; in wool from 
$1.05 to 66 cents a. pound, etc. 

The probabilities are very strong 
that the decline in textile fiber prices 
which has continued with temporary 
interruptions during the last six or 
seven years, has about run its course. 


HE possibility of cotton prices 

declining very markedly from the 
10-cent level is less than from a 20- 
cent level. A decline in silk prices 
from the $2.25 level is considerably 
less likely than from a $4.50 or $6 
level; while a sharp decline in wool 
prices from the 50-cent level is much 
more remote than a decline from a 
$1.10 level. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind 
that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in the form of textiles is com- 
paratively greater than for most other 
items. Textile fiber prices at the be- 
ginning of April were about 20 per 
cent. below the pre-war average. 

It, therefore, seems very logical 
that the losses in inventory write-offs 
will be at a minimum during the next 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


CAN think of nothing more de- 
plorable than the condition of a 
man, able and anxious to work, but 
unable to secure work, with no re- 
sources but his labor, and perhaps 
with others even more helpless de- 
pendent upon him. Unless he is will- 
ing to starve and see those who just- 
ly look to him for support also 
starve, his only alternative is to seek 
charity and, failing in that, to steal. 
While I do not like to say so, I 
would be less than candid if I did 
not say that in such circumstances I 
would steal before I would starve. 
—Daniel Willard. 


No man can live happily who re- 
gards himself alone, who turns every- 
thing to his own advantage. Thou 
must live for another, if thou wishest 
to live for thyself—Seneca. 


One of the lessons brought home 
to American business by the vicissi- 
tudes of 1930 is the value of facts 
as the basis of industrial develop- 
ment. Much of the _ uncertainty 
through which we are passing is due 
to unfounded rumors, to incomplete, 
unauthoritative and often misleading 
data, to fears for the future enter- 
tained by the business man seeking 
to plot his individual course.—Roscoe 
C. Edlund. 


If you want to be considered a 
“comer” start by being a “goer.”— 
Plus Business. 


A leader of men must make deci- 
sions quickly; be independent; act 
and stand firm; be a fighter; speak 
openly, plainly, frankly; make de- 
feats his lessons ; co-operate ; co-ordi- 
nate; use the best of any alliances or 
allies ; walk with active faith courage- 
ously toward danger or the un- 
known; create a staff; know, love 
and represent the best interests of 
his followers; be loyal, true, frank 
and faithful; reward loyalty; have a 
high, intelligent and worthy purpose 
and ideal. Do justice; love mercy; 
fear no man but fear only God.— 
John W. Dodge. 


We are going through a period 
when character and courage are on 
trial, and where the very faith that is 
within us is under test. Our people 
are maintaining the ideals of our 
American system. By their devotion 
to these ideals we shall come out of 
these times stronger in character, in 
courage and in faith. — President 
Hoover. 


A Text 


Ever learning and never able 
to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.—II Timothy 3:17. 


Sent in by R. J. Clare, Tacoma, 
Wash. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


You will never reach a higher plan 
in your line of work than your am- 
bition leads and directs. If you can 
not see yourself advancing to the 
best that the business affords you will 
never have the pleasure of realizing 
these results —Sea Breeze. 


Hateful to me as the gates of 
Hades is he who hides one thing in 
his mind and speaks another.— 
Homer. 


Carelessness 


Adds to your troubles. 

Subtracts from your earnings. 

Multiplies your aches and pains. 

Takes interest from your work. 

Discounts your chances. 

Divides your thoughts. 

Lessens your chances for success. 

Cancel me—and I add to your hap- 
piness—Exchange. 


Politeness is benevolence in trifles. 


—wWilliam Pitt. 


I THINK the greatest progress 
we have made in the last decade 
has been the recognition of the worth 
of the individual. To be successful 
to-day, we must parallel our physical 
development with the development 
of the human machine, and by this 
I do not simply mean one that is 
based upon technical skill and ex- 
perience but rather upon truth, 
loyalty, co-operation and ability to 
deal with facts with an open mind. 
—W. S. Hovey. 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should 
never grow old.—James A. Garfield. 


Our energies seem centered upon 
getting on in the world rather than 
getting up in the world.—Bainbridge 
Colby. 


Go forth into the busy world and 
love it, interest yourself in its life, 
mingle kindly with its joys and sor- 
rows, try what you can do for men 
rather than what you can make them 
do for you, and you will know what 
it is to have men yours, better than if 


you were their king or master.— 
Brook Herford. 


ee 
. 


Big business is the kind that most 
of its denouncers would like to- be 
doing.—Boston Herald. 


T is a prime socialist belief that 

the benefits of wealth are confined 
to the owner; orthodox political 
economy teaches that all wealth pro- 
ductively employed is social wealth 
and that the benefits are inevitably 
distributed. In brief, economic con- 
ditions determine the distribution and 
use of the capital without much re- 
gard to where it may be owned, and 
the free play of economic forces 
may be expected to maintain the 
financial equilibrium of the world.— 
George Roberts. 


Don’t get so interested in what 
you’re going to do to-morrow that 
vou don’t do anything to-day.—The 
Visitor. 
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We Need Double-Brew 
Advertising 


keting of $90,000,000,000 worth 

of good old American mer- 
chandise, minerals, oils and farm 
products is developing your Uncle 
Samuel into something of a business 
man. 

At first, the old gentleman was 
somewhat of a hick and did many, 
many things in a clumsy way. He 
kept his books on his cuff. His ma- 
chinery consisted, for the most part, 
of a pair of pliers and a screw 
driver. He shipped his export stuff 
crudely—often his packages pulling 
completely apart before they were 
dumped on the dock. International 
banking was something clear beyond 
his ken. He was the quiet laughing 
stock of the world, but too potenti- 
ally powerful to laugh at right out 
loud. They might have their secret 
smiles at his expense, but they re- 
spected his big muscles and dreaded 
the day when the old geezer got onto 
himself. 

Then came the war and the trip 
to Paris—and how the old man did 
bloom ! 

He found himself at Catigny, and 
again at St. Mihiel and finally at the 
Argonne, the conviction that 
he was the goods hit him as 
it hit Saul of Tarsus—in a 
blaze of blinding light in 
which all the world read the 
destiny of America and 
slowly and wide-eyedly re- 
moved its chapeau. “After 
all there IS something to 
these Yanks!” 

Prior to that, the old gen- 
tleman had revamped his 
shop. Pliers and screw 
drivers went out in the ash 
can and in their places came 
drop forges and automatic 
drill presses and straight-line 
production. 

Manufacturing costs fell 
like an elevator when Amer- 


Tice annual making and mar- 


By HOMER McKEE 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


ican labor was able to make an 
automobile or a cake of soap for less 
money, per unit, than it had ever 
been done by half-paid European 
labor. And there came to be a sur- 
prising, new high equality of excel- 
lence in everything your old uncle 
turned out. 

Then it dawned on the rest of the 
world that, after all, hand labor 
wasn’t the thing—that if you em- 
ployed jigs and dies and fixtures and 
automatic machinery, dinner was 
ready a lot earlier and you got a bet- 
ter run of biscuits. 

To-day European factories show 


the American influence—everywhere 
you hear the clanging dialect of au- 
tomatic machinery in shops where it 
used to take three times as long to 
do the job half as well—and that 
alone is a considerable contribution 
of a constructive and permanent na- 
ture. Give American machinery and 
American methods sufficient time and 
they will completely reimburse Eu- 
rope for all its material war losses. 

And now having won the world’s 
undisputed championship for high- 
grade double-quick quality produc- 
tion, the old gentleman with the 
striped pants and the beaver hat is 
going in for the occult and subjective 
phases of commercialism. He is 
getting to be a nut on the subject of 
salesmanship. 

Already he has pulled a Thomas 
Edison by hitting on the chain store 
idea—the big advantage of which is, 
of course, centralized buying and the 
powerful new price leverage that can 
come only with great volume pur- 
chasing. Instead of buying a case of 
canned peaches, as he used to, he is 
now buying a solid train load of 
canned peaches—at a greatly reduced 
price—and getting good peaches. 

Concurrently, he is look- 
ing for leaks in his pocket- 
book—and for ways to stop 
them. For example, he 
wants to know how many 
people really need to handle 
a case of canned peaches be- 
fore it gets to the consumer 
and how many are entitled 
to send in their bills for 
messing into the transaction. 
“Is the jobber really neces- 
sary?” “Ts it a fact that, the 
shorter the line from factory 
to farmhouse or city larder, 
the shorter the price the con- 
sumer has to pay?” “The 
idea,” says the old man, “is 
to deliver the product to 
John Spivans just as direct- 
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ly and promptly as possible with no 
waste motion and no unnecessary 
handling: expense. All this master 
mechanic, journeyman and appren- 
tice business in setting up a sales 
plan has got to go. Any of you 
fellows who aren’t needed are fired.” 

Result: Sears, Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Real Silk Hosiery 
(from Mills to Millions), Fuller 
Brush, Oliver Typewriter (direct to 
the typist)—mail order, house-to- 
house, ad wmfinitum and ad libitum— 
and cobwebs accumulating down on 
jobbers’ row like nobody’s business. 

Do you realize that the old gentle- 
man is doing to distribution exactly 
what he did to production? Cutting 
out the detours—straightening and 
shortening of the line—firing the ex- 
cess help and putting the whole job 
on a hard-pan business basis? 

And, in his rummaging about, he 
has run into a great, unexpected, 





earthquake discovery—he has sud- 
denly discovered that the greatest 
single economizing factor in the 
equation of economy is telling your 
sales message by machinery—mass 
production on a volume basis of sales 
impression—broadcasting why peo- 
ple should buy your product instead 
of telegraphing it or writing a note 
or sending out a flock of messenger 
boys to deliver the story in person. 

I mean to say that your uncle is at 
last waking up to what advertising 
is all about. 

He is learning that there is the 
same difference between advertising 
and man-power salesmanship that 
there is between a country-wide rain 
and a medicine dropper. If Dakota 
had to water each stalk of wheat with 
a medicine dropper, what would hap- 
pen to the price of toast? 

Meanwhile, the old efficiency ex- 
pert is rubbing his glasses and sharp- 


Textile Trade Is Looking 


few years though the extent of this 
depreciation will depend on the oper- 
ations of individual companies. A 
firmer price trend will, no doubt, 
bring with it a reversal of the old 
method of accumulating supplies on 
the part of distributors, because those 
who have been operating from hand 
to mouth heretofore may find it ad- 
vantageous to anticipate their needs 
for a longer period, thus profiting by 
the improved price structure, as they 
did by the absence of inventories in 
times of declining prices. The textile 
industry, therefore, should feel less 
the pressure of excessive stocks, with 
resulting lower price levels in the 
finished products. 


OW prices will also tend to 

stimulate increased consumption. 
The fact that it has been possible for 
silk consumption in particular to 
reach new high record levels in the 
face of one of the most marked 
periods of business depression is an 
indication of the influence of low 
raw material prices. The fact that 
it has been possible to offer better 
styling with lower prices should 
tend to maintain the demand from 
the women’s apparel industry, so that 
there will be very little decline in the 
average number of garments carried 
in the woman’s wardrobe, even 
though the income has tended to be 
reduced for the family budget. 

At the outset of this discussion, 
attention was directed to the declining 
trend in the men’s clothing field. 
Men’s clothing consumption has de- 
clined to such low levels that it can 
be said that the per capita consump- 
tion cannot decline any further, es- 






(Continued from page 21) 


pecially in view of the low prices, as 
well as the depleted wardrobes and 
the increasing style consciousness of 
the male population. 


HE above factors, while laying 

the groundwork for improve- 
ment, nevertheless, still contain a 
number of unfavorable points though 
not of sufficient power to retard a 
gradual improvement. We particu- 
larly call attention to the excess ca- 
pacity and the need for steady opera- 
tion in order to absorb overhead costs, 
even though the sale of products is 
below the cost of production, and 
secondly to the elimination of old 
machinery and the addition of new 
and more scientific methods for the 
purpose of reducing costs. 

Another factor that might be cited 
is the increasing intensity in the 
battle of the textile fibers. This battle 
of the textile fibers has increased in 
intensity rather than diminished, with 
the entrance of rayon as a factor. 
There is no question that lower wool 
prices and better styling will offer in- 
creasing competition from wool to 
silk, and the improved quality of 
rayon will offer increased competition 
to silk. There is no question that low 
wool prices increase the competition 
with cotton, particularly in the mixed 
garments. 

The discussion thus far has been 
confined, to a large extent, to the tex- 
tile branch of the industry as con- 


What the future has in store for 
you depends in large measure on 
what you place in store for the fu- 
ture.—Fergus Falls (Minn.) Journal. 





ening his pencil and getting all set to 
look into the cost of advertising. 
Nothing is right merely because it 
has “always been done that way,” 
and, in America now, the most dan- 
gerous of all guides is precedent. 
Advertising that does not pay its own 
way and show a profit besides is an 
inexcusable commercial crime. Ad- 
vertising that does not materially re- 
duce the consumer selling price of 
the thing advertised is not right. 
And advertising, from now on, 
has got to take over two men’s jobs 
—the job of the publicity man and 
the job of the sales missionary. Get 
so you can produce double-strength 
advertising and it will only take half 
as much of it. Most advertising to- 
day is only half brewed—too insipid 
—too much water—no taste—it takes 
a quart of it to equal one cup of tea. 
All that’s got to be fixed—for your 
Uncle Sam has his eye on you. 


Up 


trasted with the apparel branch. It 
will not be amiss to point out that 
the outlook for the women’s apparel 
industry continues more favorable. 
especially with the gradual disappear- 
ance of the flapper type and the 
greater sanity in women’s dress, es- 
pecially in the increasing number of 
garments worn. 


HIS does not take into consider- 

ation the increasing style con- 
sciousness of the American female 
population, the increasing real wages 
of the female population, as well as 
the increasing number of women 
gainfully employed. The almost in- 
stant dissemination of style informa- 
tion due to the introduction of the 
motion picture, rotogravure section 
and radio along with the possible in- 
troduction of television, means more 
rapid style changes and, therefore, a 
greater number of garments pur- 
chased. 

The lower price level of silk, the 
improvement of rayon, as well as the 
other factors mentioned above, should 
also mean improved demand for 
hosiery and knit goods. However, 
competition will continue to increase, 
with the margin for profit relatively 
low and the need of greater volume 
quit obvious. 

In conclusion, the writer strongly 
believes that the textile apparel in- 
dustry is at the bottom of the ten- 
year depression and that the next few 
years will find this industry probably 
outstripping a number of other indus- 
tries in production, consumption, and, 
to some extent, in profits, at least 
among the stronger individual con- 
cerns. 
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| re door marked “Sales 
Manager” sits a man who is really just 
a glorified cheer leader. He gets up 
trick sales contests. He writes pep 
letters. He calls his men into the 
office and says, “Now boys, we’ve got 
to produce!” He tells them why they 
should work their heads off for dear 
old Jones Incorporated ... but he 
can’t tell them how! 


Behind another door marked 
“Sales Manager” sits a man who tells 
his salesmen what to do, when todo it, 
and just how it should be done. 

Basically different men? Not nec- 
essarily! Pep and enthusiasm are 
important ... but they were never a 
substitute for facts. 


Acme Visible Records find the facts, 
signal them to your attention, and 
actually force action. You'll know 
more about a salesman’s territory and 
customers than the man does himself. 
Acme shows what Customer Smith 
buys; what and when he should buy; 
what he bought last; what he buys 
from competitors and should buy 
from you; how frequently he turns 
each item. 


And when you back your sales force 
up with that kind of information... 
they'll step right out and produce the 
kind of results you're after! 

Acme Visible Records don’t stop at 
stepping up sales. Their field of ac- 
tivity is as broad as business itself. 


We've got a book called, “Business 
Success and Contributing Factors.” 
No fireworks about it. Just a com- 
mon sense compilation of Acme’s 
general and specific abilities . . . the 
value of Acme in sales, production, 
inventory, stock, credit, accounting 
and every other department in any 
size or type of business. You ought to 
have this book, and you can have it 
now. It’s free. Use the coupon. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Acme Visible 


Records 


PROFIT BUILDERS OF MODERN 


INDUSTRY 
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Sales Manager or Cheer 


\ 





THE ACME CARD SYSTEM CO. 
4 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


(] Without obligation send me your 
book “Business Success and Contribut- 
ing Factors.” 


(L] Have an Acme Man call. 
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Gold 


HARLES H. WHITE, Boston, 
Mass. : 

“In reading the article by George 
E. Roberts, “The Gold Shortage and 
World Prices,’ I thought of how dif- 
ferently we felt towards gold about 
fifty years ago. 

“In the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, on the Saturday night imme- 
diately preceding the election of 
James A. Garfield, Colonel Robert 
G. Ingersoll launched this argument 
about paper money : 

“Tf ever I am fortunate enough 
to leave a dollar, I want it to be a 
good dollar ; not a broken Democratic 
promise in the hands of a widow or 
an orphan. I want every American 
dollar backed up by a gold dollar, 
so that it can lift up its hands to 
Heaven and say, I know that my 
Redeemer liveth!” 


Disadvantages of Free Press 


DITORIAL, Nassau Daily Re- 
view, Rockville Centre, N. Y.: 

“A free press, heralded in America 
as one of the bulwarks of liberty and 
democracy, is not without its disad- 
vantages. Possessed of unlimited 
freedom of expression and with few 
restraints imposed upon them in 
many instances, editors are in con- 
stant danger of losing their sense of 
proportion. 

“On occasions a feeling of im- 
portance outweighs the humility with 
which they should acknowledge the 
responsibilities of their power. 

“B. C. Forbes, the eminent finan- 
cial counselor, comments in a late 
issue of ForsBEsS MAGAZINE upon the 
tendency of editors to overstep them- 
selves in their zeal and assume the 
role of ‘bosses’ and otherwise behave 
like men intoxicated with the reali- 
zation of their influence. 

“The assumption of a dictatorial 
attitude on the part of a newspaper 
editor is as intolerable as it is on the 
part of a man in any position of 
authority, and while in all cases it 
usually precedes a Humpty-Dumpty 
affair, may be productive of consid- 
erable harm before the fall. 

“Mr. Forbes’ comments are realis- 
tic. Apparently it has been his priv- 
ilege, as well as ours, to observe 
with psychological objectiveness the 
behaviorisms of an individual, sud- 


denly catapulted into an editorial role, 
who arrogated to himself with all 
seriousness not only the duty of 
making over municipal and county 
governments, supervising all public 
construction and lending a hand in 
matters of public safety, but also of 
censuring local banking institutions 
for the prevalent economic difficulties 
of the world.” 


Syndicate Buying 


S A. DARRELL, Philadelphia, 
¢ Pa.: “I have read with much 
interest your article, “Will the Factory 
Salesman Join the Dodo?’, and want 
to say that the writer knows whereof 
he speaks. 

“For some ten years I have been 
engaged in selling lines nationally 
known and nationally advertised, and 
I have watched with alternating fear 
and amusement the growth of the 
so-called syndicate buying habit— 
particularly in the cases of depart- 
ment store and furniture store 
groups. 

“Tt is gratifying to note that some- 
one else has realized the seriousness 
of the issue as it affects the chain, 
the independent dealer, the manu- 
facturer and the salesman on the 
firing line.” 


For Bettering Building 


J. SKYRMS, Homestead, Penn- 
¢sylvania : 

“Your article in the April 1 issue, 
‘How to Encourage Home Building,’ 
is very timely. There is a great need 
in the industry for some means of 
protecting the public from the ‘Jerry 
Builder.’ 

“Let us have more of such articles 
as a stimulant to better building.” 


Beacon of Hope 


DITORIAL, Madison 
Journal, Wisconsin: 
“The literature of pessimism flows 
into the office with about as much 
persistence as that unremitting 
stream of telegraphic information 
about bank failures, suicides, prison 
riots and corruption in high places. 
The only humor of the day is irony, 
the only jest a jeer. So it is like a 
mountain born breeze that B. C. 
Forbes’ magazine of business good 
cheer comes in with the mail. 
“Indeed Forsnes MAGAZINE stands 


State 


out in the gloom and the doubt as a 
beacon of happiness, faith, hope. 
‘The only real wealth is goodwill in 
our hearts,’ says Forbes, and you 
know it is good, for Forbes is one of 
the high priests of wealth’s press 
agentry.” 


Different 


EOFFREY DALY, Chicago: 

“Let me congratulate you on 
your recent publication of the article, 
‘How Will Industry Be Rational- 
ized?’ by Helmuth C. Duberg. The 
trade publications, for the most part, 
when economic and social trends are 
given attention, publish nothing but 
propaganda tommyrot which seems 
to have for its object to delude 
readers. 

“If our business press were per- 
forming the best possible service to 
the public, it would emphasize eco- 
nomic tendencies regardless of re- 
flection. Then leaders could have 
valuable material for guidance.” 


A Modest Statement 


R. BLANCHARD, in Roches- 
¢ ter, N. Y., Journal: 

“One of the most interesting stor- 
ies coming back from the Society of 
the Genesee dinner to Mr. Eastman 
was B. C. Forbes’ interview with 
the Kodak magnate. Mr. Forbes 
got this statement when he asked 
Mr. Eastman what had given him 
most joy in his life: ‘What gives me 
the greatest satisfaction of all is to 
know that the Eastman Kodak or- 
ganization is able to carry on without 
me.’ 

“Truly a modest statement and in 
line with his utterances of the past. 
But if Mr. Eastman consciously 
sought a lasting memorial he could 
do no better than to leave a great 
business, built to endure.” 


Helpful and Inspiring 


C. HUTCHESON, Toronto, 
« Canada: 

“T look forward to each issue of 
your magazine with delight. I have 
been in almost every part of the Do- 
minion of Canada, and in each place 
that I have a moment to spare I read 
and re-read your articles, which are 
inspiring and helpful. I consider 
every issue worth at least one hun- 
dred dollars to me.” 
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EVERY DEPARTMENT CAN CUT COSTS 
soeed business... by using Long Distance 
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TELEPHONING between cities is so quick, easy 
and inexpensive that there is practically no 
limit to the number or scope of things it 
accomplishes effectively. 

The production manager of a factory equip- 
ment company keeps in constant touch with its 
construction crews which are at work in indus- 
trial plants throughout the country. A large 
automobile corporation makes hundreds of calls 
each month, divided as follows: sales depart- 
ment, 34%; production department, 46%; ser- 
vice department, 13%; other purposes, 7%. 

The engineering department of a large cor- 
poration needed ten draftsmen immediately. 
The employment manager called a city in 
another state and concluded all arrange- 
ments in a few minutes. The men reported 





for work the next day. The credit manager of 
a lumber firm finds inter-city service a direct 
solution to his credit problem. Telephone calls 
invariably get attention on overdue accounts. 
The traffic manager of a chain store organiza- 
tion uses the telephone extensively in tracing 
freight shipments. 

In sales and purchasing . . . in administra- 
tive matters . 


giving it.. 


. in getting information or 
. in adjusting misunderstandings 
. . . iN Maintaining important contacts... 
the telephone is an invaluable aid to every 
department of a business. Rates are low: Balti- 
more to New York, goc. Atlanta to Memphis, 
$1.65. Detroit to Chicago, $1.15. Evening and 
night rates are still lower. To reach an- 


other city . . . reach for your telephone. 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


Edwin A. Nicholas 


TH characteristic modesty, 
Edwin A. Nicholas, recently 
appointed general sales mana- 
ger of the RCA Victor Company, 
ascribes his rise mainly to the rapid 
expansion of the radio industry, and 


partly to the studying he did when 
off duty while working as wireless 
operator at sea. 

“I did a great deal of preparation 


for later life while aboard ship, 
studying between ‘tricks,’” said Mr. 
Nicholas recently, “but the rapid ex- 
pansion of the industry has been 
largely responsible for my rise.” 

He was 15 years old when he be- 
came a messenger boy for the United 
Wireless Company, in Cleveland, at 
the time when the rise and progress 
of radio began to stir the imagina- 
tion of the world. Radio had reached 
cut to ships at sea, and established 
the first ship-to-shore communication 
system. Within a year after he had 
become a messenger boy, Mr. Nicho- 
las received his first appointment as 
wireless operator, on the steamship 
City of Detroit. 

“I picked out the life of wireless 
operator,” he relates, “not because of 
its scientific possibilities, but because 
it seemed to hold out the glamor of 
travel, adventure and romance. Yet, 
responsibility went with the position 
of radio operator, an important re- 
sponsibility, since he was the only 
man who could summon help in the 
event of need. I feel it is a real ac- 
complishment to succeed in being se- 
lected for that position. This train- 
ing, I believe, definitely helps to es- 
tablish the character of the individual 
later in life.” 


Two years later his destiny placed 
him in the service of the Marconi 
Company, when it acquired the 
United Wireless. He was sent to 
New Orleans because of the shortage 
of operators there, and his work at- 
tracted sufficient attention to bring 
about his recall, before another year 
had passed, to manage the Marconi 
station in Cleveland. In 1914 he be- 
came chief operator and inspector of 
the Great Lakes Division of the Mar- 
coni Company, and in 1917 received 
his appointment as superintendent. 
With our entry into the war, he es- 
tablished the Cleveland branch of the 
Marconi Institute and, as instructor, 
trained men for the signal corps ol 
the Army and Navy. 

David Sarnoff, another former 
messenger boy, and then vice-presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation, ad- 
mired Mr. Nicholas’s work and 
chose him as his assistant in May, 
1924. 

“Sarnoff was already an operator 
while I was hanging around trying 
to get a job,” Mr. Nicholas informs 
you, “but I knew him only by name 
and reputation.” 

Thirteen months later Mr. Nicho- 
las won his appointment as district 
sales manager for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Radio Corporation. The 
first sounds of the human voice, 
hurtling through the air and into the 
home, had caused the new industry to 
form upon the foundation of this 
service. In 1928 Mr. Nicholas be- 
came manager of the radiola division 
of the corporation, and when the 
Radio Victor Corporation sprang into 
existence, he was made vice-president. 

Last year he resigned to form his 
own radio distributing company in 
Chicago, based on a franchise from 
the company. Within an amazingly 
short time he had created a marvelous 
organization selling to dealers. But 
the RCA wanted him and brought 
him back, this time as general sales 
manager, in charge of all sales except 
those in foreign fields. His own 
company is in process of being sold. 
On his return, Mr. Nicholas en- 
countered no personal jealousy from 
disappointed aspirants to the position 
awarded him, a rare tribute under the 
circumstances. Mr. Nicholas’s return 
to the RCA family signalized among 
the force by “Nick’s back!’ had an 
electrical effect in stimulating morale. 


Joseph E. Pridday 


HE most striking features about 

Joseph E. Pridday, recently ap- 
pointed president and general man- 
ager of Lord and Taylor, New York, 
consists of his remarkable popularity 
with all who come in contact with 
him, his extraordinary modesty in 
his capacity as executive, and his 
genial democracy with those who 
work under him. 

Mr. Pridday first came to Lord 
and Taylor in 1917, and later be- 
came the treasurer of the Stewart 
Dry Goods Company, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, a position he held for 
many years. He then became vice- 
president of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation, which controls 
the group of stores of which Lord 
and Taylor, the Stewart Dry Goods 
Company, and James McCreery and 
Company are units. After a year 
and a half in this position, he as- 
sumed the presidency of James Mc- 
Creery and Company and, after four- 
teen months service, was selected as. 
chief executive of Lord and Taylor. 

He does not like publicity, a 
strange trait in one who has spent his. 
entire business lifetime in depart- 
ment store work, which depends in 
large part for its success on adver- 
tising, and any other methods of con- 
veying information to the public like- 
ly to attract trade. 

“IT have seen so many persons 
court publicity,” said Mr. Pridday, 
recently, “that it has become distaste- 
ful to me.” 

His outstanding business habits 
seem to consist of plenty of work, 
and profound concentration on what- 
ever he has before him. He plunges. 
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Customers wanted: 


must be ready to buy and able to pay 








Check this statement a year from now 





It HAS always been the intent of The 
Literary Digest to pass by the catch- 
as-catch-can reader and appeal only to 
alert, intelligent, responsible people. 
To become a regular informant for 
those whose business and social con- 
tacts presuppose a broad interest in the 
world as it is—and a wide influence. 

A similar policy motivates the activi- 
ties of many of the strong businesses in 
all fields. Few houses can travel far, 
through the ups and downs of the 
changing years, without the respect 
and support of the mighty middle class 
—made up of buyers whose paying 
power cannot be questioned—people 
of steady income and established 
position, 

It is always good business for an 
advertiser to choose an audience of 
good business men and reach them at 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA... 


their home addresses. The Literary 
Digest has deliberately grouped such 
an audience. For twenty-five years, 
every issue has had its department of 
investments and finance. This is the 
only large circulation magazine whose 
readers have been taught to expect 
regular, worth-while investment news. 

The Digest is one of the nation’s 
leading “business papers”! A recent 
tabulation of topics treated editorially 
over a period of 21 years (made by the 
University of Chicago) showed that 
47.3% of the total space had been given 





The Literary Digest is one of the lead- 
ing “business papers’—an essential 
review and record for men of affairs. 
It has been shown that over 70% of 
the Digest’s circulation is the executive 
type—and it has been rightly said that 
the good-will of such men is “the big- 
gest thing in business.” 


The Digest enters the best million 
homes with telephones, a market which 
buys two-thirds of all advertised com- 
modities—and buys them first. The 
Digest reaches 36% of all families with 
incomes of $10,000 and up. Its list of 
subscribers is a roster of ready buyers 
in the upper income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guaran- 
teed average circulation of at least 


1,400,000 preferred prospects. 














FIFTH OF A SERIES 





to matters of direct business signifi- 
cance—industry, trade, transportation, 
engineering, capital, labor, govern- 
ment, international relations, etc. 
The nation’s leading business men 
and their families read the Digest. 
More than 70% of its subscribers are 
executives, owners of businesses or pro- 
fessional people. Among them are 
240,000 wholesale and retail dealers, 
an equal number in manufacturing, 
43,700 bankers and trust company offi- 
cials, over 50,000 railroad and steam- 
ship people. A great conference of 
sound, successful, sizable buyers. 


The Digest has always been able 
to sell itself to this powerful business- 
minded, motivating market. In 1930, 
net paid circulation averaged 77,000 
copies a week in excess of 1929 — and 
for the first quarter of this year 200,- 
000 copies a week over the 1,400,000 
guaranteed. 

And the Digest has always been able 
to sell the products and services that 
meet the needs of this market. Witness 
its strength in such significant adver- 
tising classifications as investments, in- 
surance, public utilities, communities, 
automobiles, motor oils, airplanes, 
office appliances and travel. 


Again the Digest voices its convic- 
tion that good-will built here, at the 
heart and center of American life, is 
“the biggest thing in business.” Again 
the Digest offers a strategic building 
site. Again the Digest points out that 
this is a good time to build! 


» The literary Digest - 
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“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publishing business as the sounding-board of 
American opinion, No other periodical in history has held a similar place. Time after time, 


its finger laid on the pulse of the people has been the one true index of national sentiment.” 
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so deeply into the matter in hand, 
that he becomes unaware of all that 
goes on around him. His assistants 
may enter his office and leave again 
without drawing his thought from 
the object of his attention. In the 
same manner, when in conversation, 
he gives his undivided attention to 
those with whom he is speaking. He 
seems to take a personal interest in 


everyone who happens to cross his 
path. 

He makes decisions neither hur- 
riedly nor impulsively, but takes suf- 
ficient time to give deliberate thought 
to anything of consequence, and ex- 
presses himself in a soft, calm, and 
reassuring voice. His work often 
engrosses him to the extent that he 
forgets to quit his work when the day 


FORBES for 


ends, and must be reminded. 

If he has a hobby, outside of his 
work and his numerous friends, it is 
contract bridge. Does he play it 
well? 

“He is an expert at anything he 
does,” said someone who has worked 
alongside -of him long enough to 
know, adding, “and everybody who 
ever meets him is his friend for life.” 


What Trust Companies Can Do for Busy Business Men 


trust department of a bank which is 
known for its disinterested integrity 
and for its competence. All trust 
companies are by no means created 
equal. Trust companies are by no 
means all on a par in respect to finan- 
cial strength and disinterestedness. 
Cost of service should be no im- 
portant consideration in making a 
trust contract. As a matter of fact, 
trustees’ fees under a living trust are 
statutory in some States. In any case, 
they are a matter of agreement be- 
tween the donor and the trustee. 

The tax factor is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the setting up of 
living trusts. So far as Federal taxes 
are concerned, revocable trusts are 
subject to inheritance taxes at the 
death of the donor of the trust. Bona 
fide irrevocable trusts, on the other 
hand, which cannot be disturbed by 
the maker, are not subject to Fed- 
eral inheritance taxes if the maker 
of the trust lives two years after the 
signing of the trust agreement. This 
time qualification is imposed to pre- 
vent dying men from evading inher- 
itance taxes by setting up last minute 
trusts. 


HERE the title to the property 
is retained by the donor, subject 
to his orders, an agency account may 
be set up. An agency account involves 
transferring the management of se- 
curities or other property to an agent. 
In the case of a trust company or 
bank, it is a corporation under a gen- 
eral power of attorney. Living trusts, 
on the other hand, have been authori- 
tatively defined as the transfer of 
title to securities or other property to 
a trustee to be managed, adminis- 
tered, and finally distributed as 
agreed upon in the written articles 
of a trust agreement. The maker or 
so-called donor of a living trust can 
pretty much write his own ticket, 
getting a tailor-made job to meet his 
own specifications, subject only to 
legal restrictions against perpetuities. 
The living trust is an instrument 
or tool for accomplishing various ob- 
jectives such as: 
Providing an income for your wife 
or other dependent during life. 


(Continued from page 18) 


Providing an income payable to 
yourself during your own lifetime. 

Providing an income regularly for 
a designated charitable institution. 

Setting aside a fund, the income of 
which is to be paid over to you for 
the benefit of your children. 

Providing an income to be used as 
an educational fund. 

Providing for a marriage settle- 
ment. 

Providing for a musical or profes- 
sional training for a gifted child or 
other individual. 

Relieving yourself or your family 
of the responsibility of investment 
management. 

Insuring capital against your own 
temptation to use it unwisely. 

Safeguarding life insurance against 
lapse, and safeguarding life insurance 
proceeds for your beneficiaries. 

Protecting your family against 
business hazards. 

Protecting yourself against inade- 
quate competence in your old age, and 
relieving yourself of other financial 
worries and hazards. 

During 1930, when there was an 
almost universal slump in economic 
activity, trust companies and trust 
departments of banks showed the 
same percentage of increase in re- 
spect to appointments under wills 
over 1929 that they had made in 1929 
over 1928. As far as living trusts 


It is well for a man to respect his 
own vocation, whatever it is, and to 
think himself bound to uphold it, and 
to claim for it the respect it deserves. 


—Charles Dickens. 


Work is dull only to those who 
take no pride in it. 
—William Feather. 


It is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to manage a competing business 
like shipping with anything like the 
success of a private individual, 

—Herbert Hoover. 


were concerned, 560 trust institutions 
disclosed that they had been ap- 
pointed trustee under living trust 
agreements 9,092 times in 1930 com- 
pared with 6,295 times in 1929, and 
that the total value of properties 
placed in living trusts in 1930 reached 
$1,013,769,436, compared with $603,- 
026,218 in 1929, representing an in- 
crease of 44 per cent. in the number 
of appointments and 67 per cent. in 
the value of properties in new living 
trusts in 1930 over 1929. 


N seeking to interpret this striking 

gain in living trusts, Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president, Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Del.. 
and president of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, declared: “It is weli 
worth pausing to note that the rate 
of increase of living trust business 
during 1930 has been greater than 
that of nominations under wills in 
prospect or of appointments under 
wills in probate. Can it be that the 
men and women of the United States 
have become somewhat discouraged 
over the way they have handled their 
own investments and have begun to 
turn to trust companies and banks to 
relieve them of their investment prob- 
lems even during their lifetime by 
means of living trusts? If this is so, 
then we may reasonably expect a still 
further acceleration during the cur- 
rent year in the rate of increase in 
living trusts. And if there is a trend 
in the direction of imposing upon 
trust institutions the investment prob- 
lems of living men, our trust depart- 
ments must give more attention than 
ever to the plans, methods and super- 
vision of their trust investments.” 

In 1930 there was also an increase 
of 30 per cent. in the volume of life 
insurance trusteed to trust depart- 
ments of banks and trust companies. 
These statistics indicate that the trust 
business is doubling about once every 
two years. 

There are in the United States 
4,247 trust companies, state banks, 
savings banks and national banks 
which are authorized to carry on trust 
functions. 
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CANNED FOOD 


answered 


Napoleon’s 


| are 


problem for fleet owners 


HE fast moving, hard fighting army of France 

had a food problem. “Find a way to keep food 
fresh,” commanded the Emperor Napoleon; and 
Nicholas Appert discovered the canning process. 

A few years ago automotive progress was checked 
because higher compression engines that gave the 
desired greater efficiency could not operate satis- 
factorily on ordinary gasoline. “We are stopped,” 
said many engineers. 

But one engineer thought otherwise. “Find a fuel 
that will stand high pressures,” he said. And Ethyl 
fluid was developed. Added to good gasoline, Ethy] 
fluid produced a motor fuel that burned smoothly 
and economically under the higher pressures needed. 

Gasoline plus Ethyl fluid found its first service 
in improving the performance of old type engines. 


But since then many automobile manufacturers 
have designed motors to take greater advantage of 
the qualities of Ethyl Gasoline. The higher compres- 
sion cars they have put on the market offer better 
performance at a reduced cost per unit of power. 
You probably have some of these modern en- 
gines in your fleet today. They require a fuel of 
Ethyl’s standard to deliver the performance for 
which they were designed. It is also the most econ- 
omical fuel you can buy for them. Ethyl Gaso- 
line makes any car run better. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 
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Business Declining 


Toward Summer Dullness 


but 


Pessimism Seems Overdone 


HE past month can hardly be 
i said to have been a happy one 


for those optimists who hoped 
that the traditional Spring gains 
would bring a sharp reversal upward 
in the long decline of business and 
industry. Compared with the gener- 
ally optimistic sentiment seen in Feb- 
ruary, the tone of public and corpora- 
tion thought has switched sharply 
about, and whereas the optimists 
were previously overly optimistic it 
now appears that the pessimists, their 
views now suddenly reversed, are 
over-pessimistic. 

It must be immediately granted 
that the Spring upturn in business 
this year has been disappointing in 
many lines, but it has also been en- 
couraging in many lines. And the en- 
tire picture of business never changes 
quickly or in unison after as long 
and serious a recession as we have 
experienced since the Spring of 1929. 

In large measure, public sentiment 
has been bearishly affected by the 
sharp declines in stock qudtations 
during the past month, carrying many 
prices to new low levels. But thus 
far the picture does not differ greatly 
from that in 1921, when stocks 
dropped slightly into new low ground 
during the Summer months with 
public sentiment black and bleak, at 
just about the time when business 
itself was beginning to make the up- 
ward turn. 


HE declines in the stock market 
during April of this year have 
been partly due, it seems, to disap- 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


pointment regarding the pick-up in 
industry, which is quite justifiable, 
but they have also been due in large 
measure to the volume of poor earn- 
ings and dividend news coming out, 
which latter are merely a reflection 
of past developments rather than the 
future. 

There must be no attempt to gloss 
over the currently poor business 
situation. And the future is largely, 
unfortunately, a question of opinion. 
There are at least possibilities of the 
extreme pessimists being right in the 
continued decline of business and 
profits for many more months. But 
so far as the writer’s personal 
opinion is concerned the probabilities 
appear much more in favor of con- 
tinuation of the present gradual, 
though characteristically spotty, im- 
provement taking place in business, 
despite the natural recession from 
the seasonal Spring peaks. 


UCH recessions are not unusual 

at this time of year and it is 
significant that when adjusted to a 
seasonal standpoint the general busi- 
ness index is still well above its ex- 
treme low level. Business is almost 
certain of falling off still further 
during the coming Summer months, 
but there are reasonable chances that 


it will not fall off as far as the nor-. 


mal seasonal decline expected, which 
action would encourage the hope that 
by Autumn we shall see the real turn 
upward. 


It is needless to rehearse the vari- 
ous individual developments in busi- 


ness for they are well known and are 
discussed elsewhere. The fact. re- 
mains that the Spring upturn has 
probably passed its peak and that 
activity will probably go materially 
lower this Summer. But the fact 
also remains that many fundamentals 
continue their favorable aspects and 
many individual lines continue their 
signs of long-term improvement. 


HE favorable fundamentals in- 

clude record low interest rates, a 
firm bond market, revival of corpora- 
tion financing and the indications 
that cumulative consumer demand in 
major lines of every-day need cannot 
be much longer put off. 

On the unfavorable side are con- 
tinued instability of raw commodity 
prices, actual and anticipated wage 
reductions, renewed unsettlement of 
foreign finance and politics, and the 
necessity in individual fields for still 
further unpleasant deflation and re- 
adjustment before a sound basis is 
reached. 

The picture, as usual, has two 
sides. The outlook for business and 
industry is not particularly inspiring 
for the next couple of months but, 
on the other hand, it is not without 
its optimistic promises for the longer 
term. 

And perhaps the most heartening 
factor is the low ebb of public senti- 
ment, for it must be admitted that 
general opinion is always a_ bad 
guesser and that past history shows 
the darkest hour of popular hope 
comes verily just before the dawn of 
basic improvement. 














The key to profitable sales in spotty years is concentration 

in markets where advertising and sales work can be done 
economically. Consider this example of one west-central 

city, where conditions are fair. Its area is but 5/100 of one 

per cent the area of the state it dominates. Yet in that small 

area is over one-sixth the state's population, more than one- 

fourth the bank deposits, one-seventh of all retail outlets, 

and this tiny area produces 37% of the state's annual income. 

In this easy-to-work area, rotogravure circula- 

tion exceeds the number of families. A con- 

(Orporarion «= centrated market, covered 100%. A request 
tablished sate NEENAH, wis. to Rotogravure Development Department, 
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markets, where people can reach easily the distributors 
of your goods. Rotogravure is a flexible medium, that 
you can use for a single trading area or for national 
coverage. Reader interest is high in the universal Coe 
guage of pictures, and photographs have a believability 
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Significant TRENDS 
cA Digest for Busy Men 


SHIPPING 


Passenger Lines Turn to 

Shorter Cruises. Show- 

Boat Excursions to Can- 
a. 


ONDITIONS in the ocean freight 

market continue slow. Passenger 

traffic is also down, but the indi- 
vidual shipping companies have been bet- 
ter able to cope with reduced passenger 
trafic than with reduced freight move- 
ments. 

Mention has previously been made of the 
change from long to short cruises and 
from expensive ones to economical trips. 
With advance indications pointing to a 
small trans-Atlantic passenger season, 
most of the larger lines are planning to 
substitute shorter trips and cruises. 

Some of them at least represent 1931 
versions of the old Mississippi showboats 
which were so popular during the last 
century. International Mercantile Marine 
has announced a_ series of round trips 
from New York to Nova Scotia, with a 
two-day stop in Nova Scotia. The new 
feature of the series of cruises will be 
nightly and almost constant entertainment 
on board ship, including performances 
ranging from vaudeville to complete dra- 
matic plays and miniature operas. 

The “Belgenland” has been selected as 
the ship for this new experiment, and on 
the cruises it will have additional vacation 
facilities, including three outdoor swim- 
ming pools, a regulation sand beach, three 
dance floors, three gymnasiums, tea gar- 
dens, etc. 


ECENTLY announced plans by 

Cunard include a contract for the 
second $30,000,000 trans-Atlantic passen- 
ger liner. John Brown & Company, of 
Glasgow are the contractors and are now 
building not only the first Cunard liner 
to be called the Britannia, but also the 
“Empress of Britain,” which has just been 
turned out for Canadian Pacific. The lat- 
est report indicates that there will be five 
more Canadian Pacific liners at an esti- 
mated cost of not much under $50,000,000. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Wage Problems Come to 
Fore Again but Employ- 
ment Improves 


4 7HILE much is still heard of the 

unemployment problem and while 

that problem continues undoubted- 

ly serious, recent statistics continue to in- 

dicate general improvement throughout 
most sections of the country. 

Factory employment in New York State 

is reported to have increased about 1% 
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per cent. in March, compared with Feb- 
ruary. The latest employment index fig- 
ure for this state now stands at around 
78 per cent., which is still 15 per cent. 
below a year ago and over 20 per cent. 
below the same month in 1929. 

Increased activity in clothing and leather 
goods was largely responsible for a much 
sharper gain in New York City employ- 
ment. In this metropolitan centre the up- 
ward swing was more than double that 
of the New York State average, showing 
an advance of about 3.2 per cent. in a 
single month. 


i T-EANWHILE, however, the greatest 

interest from a labor angle centres 
around the question of wage levels. Atten- 
tion has previously been called in this sec- 
tion to the fact that while deflation has 
been going on in practically all other fields, 
there has been no very great deflation in 


the general wage level. This point has 
become constantly more apparent, and 
among economists and writers at least 
there seems to be a definite feeling that 
the nation as a whole must experience a 
further material cut in wages before the 
fundamental business picture attains a 
normal state. 

Agitation for lower wages has appeared 
almost entirely in the industrial field, how- 
ever, since farm wages have already been 
deflated and, in fact, were never inflated 


to any serious degree during the period of 
industrial prosperity. 

The latest report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports the index 
for farm wages at 127 per cent. of the 
pre-war level, as of April Ist, 1931. This 
was a decline of two full points since the 
beginning of the year and a drop of 35 
points from the same date last year, and 
showed farm wages in the United States 
to be at the lowest levels seen since 1916, 
or in 15 years. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Set Lowest Re- 

cord in Ten Years but 

Loadings Promise Some 
Improvement 


(WVHE unfavorable indications given by 

ih the advance reports of individual 

railroads in this section last issue 

have been more than fulfilled by the final 

and total figures for Class 1 railway earn- 

ings. Even our advance estimate of around 
$30,000,000 has proved too high. 

Net railway operating income of all 
Class 1 railroads during February of this 
year is reported at only $27,264,000. This 
is a decline of more than $6,000,000 from 
the preceding month, even though there is 
almost always a slight seasonal upturn in 
such earnings from January to February. 
Furthermore, the February figures show a 
drop of close to 60 per cent. from the 
$59,000,000 reported in February of last 
year and a decline of more than 70 per 
cent. from the $85,000,000 reported in 
February of 1929. 

The February earning totals for 1931 
are, in fact, the lowest seen for that month 
since the actual deficit of $5,000,000 re- 
ported in February of 1921, and they are 
the lowest earnings reported in any single 
month since that fateful one just ten years 
ago. 

The return on Class 1 claimed property 
valuation for February this year was at 
the annual rate of only 1.67 per cent. 
against 3.72 per cent. in February of last 
year and an actual return of nearly 5 per 
cent. in 1929. For the first two months of 
this year net operating income of all Class 
1 systems was only $61,000,000, or only 
about half of the $115,000,000 reported in 
the corresponding months of last year. 


NLESS some unforeseen develop- 

ments occur, however, the future 
looks somewhat improved for such rail- 
road earnings. In fact it seems very prob- 
able that the February figure for this year 
will turn out to be the lowest for some 
time to come and may even eventually 
prove to have marked the extreme low 
point of the 1930-31 business depression. 
For the first month since last October most 
of the railroads experienced the benefit of 
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a seasonal upturn in traffic volume during 
March of this year. 

Combined with the unquestioned econo- 
mies in operation which the railways have 
been putting into effect, the results should 
be an appreciable improvement in net rail- 
way operating income for the month of 
March, on which the individual roads will 
soon begin to report. Advance estimates 
for that month indicate that earnings may 
show a drop of only around 30 per cent. 
from last year, compared with a decline 
of more than 50 per cent. in February. 


REIGHT car loadings have been some- 
what irregular, but considering the 
early Easter season have been giving a 
satisfactory account of themselves and are 
showing fair improvement. Weekly reports 
show traffic still running only about 740,- 
000 cars per week, compared with over 
900,000 cars last year and over 950,000 
per week in the corresponding period of 
1929. However, the recent tendency in 
car loading figures for 1931 has been up- 
ward and the April reports make good 
comparisons with those of early in the 
present year. Allowing for seasonal varia- 
tion and other proper adjustments, the 
latest car loading figures stand at the 
highest in the present year and not far 
from the best since last November. 
Individual roads continue to experiment 
with novel plans for dealing with the drop 
in passenger traffic. Chicago and North- 
western Railway has recently followed the 
experiment of Southern Pacific in trying 
out for a short interval the low fare rate 
of only one cent per mile. 


PRICES 


General Movement Con- 

tinues to New Lows 

Though Individual Staples 

Show Recovery 

OLLOWING the new low levels for 
many years past which were set by 
commodities during the past month, 

a more recent recovery has set in and 
carried the general commodity market 
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back at least slightly above the lowest 
quotations, 

The market has been mixed and irregu- 
lar, with some important staples declining 
into new low ground while others were 
enjoying at least intermediate recovery. 
On the whole the movement has continued 
downward, however, and practically all 
of the important commodity indexes are 
almost regularly making new low records 
for about the past 15 years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


2 Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 
153.546 179.294 
9.1690 11.1833 
75.5 90.8 


Latest 

Dun’s Index 
Bradstreet’s 9.2291 
Bureau of Labor.... 74.5 

The weekly indexes have also continued 
their declines and the Irving Fisher figure 
has suffered one of the sharpest drops in 
many weeks, carrying this series into the 
lowest ground witnessed since before the 
World War. Based on average prices 
for 1926 as 100, the latest figure stands at 
around 74%. This is a drop of nearly a 
full point in a single week and much 
sharper than the average. The latest 
index figure compares with an average of 
nearly 80 in January of the present year 
and with better than 86 as the average 
for 1930. 


HEAT has given a firmer tone to 

the entire grain market toward the 
close of the past month, although prices 
for most of the important staples are still 
very close to their lowest points. The 
recovery in the wheat market has been 
sharp enough to have the earmarks merely 
of an intermediate rise of frightened short 
covering. Prices have jumped as much as 
one to two cents per bushel in a single 
day’s trading and recent levels show a 
gain of more than five cents per bushel 
over quotations current around the middle 
of April. Toward the close of the month 
the wheat market reached its best prices 
since February, and while the gains were 
not entirely held, the latest prices show 
satisfactory advances. The other grains 
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did not follow the rise in wheat as closely 
as usual and show only fractional ad- 
vances. 

The cotton market has also been 
stronger in recent weeks and in this classi- 
fication the advance is regular and a little 
more genuine than that in wheat. The rise 
in cotton has been less excited, slower and 
steadier, but many of the future options 
show advances of from $1 to $2.50 per 
bale since the third week in April. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. 
Ago 
$ .60 


Year 
Latest 
Wheat, July........ 65 
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Crude Oil, Mid C. 


HE metal markets have had to bear 

their turn in selling during: the past 
month and prices have given ground rather 
generally all along the line. Copper has 
been reduced again and is back at its pre- 
vious low for this year at 9% cents per 
pound delivered. This is once more the 
lowest level at which the red metal has 
been quoted in the past 35 years. Zinc 
has been perhaps hardest hit and for sev- 
eral days fell at the rate of $1 per ton 
per day. Toward the close of April the 
lowest levels for zinc were reached since 
1901 and the recovery since then has been 
rather slight. 

Even the steel market has given at 
least some slight signs of wavering. There 
has been no general reaction in posted 
prices, which held at their recently ad- 
vanced levels, but there have been re- 
newed hints of price shading and conces- 
sions on large orders. Scrap prices in the 
Pittsburgh district have also been inclined 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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to easiness and heavy melting steel is down 
50 cents at $12 to $12.50 per ton, which 
is the lowest level in approximately 
10 years. Rubber has also been weak, with 
prices hovering well below 6% cents per 
pound. The decline in this commodity has 
now been under way almost steadily since 
February of 1929 and the recent low 
prices compare with an extreme high of 
better than $3 per pound during the 
World War. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Brokers’ Loans Down 
Again. Gold Imports Con- 
tinue with U. 8S. Gold 
Stock at New Record 


HE firmer tendency in the money 
market which has been noted in these 
columns since the beginning of the 
year has continued to make itself felt from 
time to time, though it is still nothing but 
a slight tendency. Most of the important 
classifications of credit have firmed up a 
little further and the posted quotations 
show moderate gains. Despite the slight 
increases, all of the more important credit 
instruments are still very close to the 
lowest levels in about the past 10 years. 


Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. 
Ago Ago 
Call money WA% 34% 
60-90 day time 14 4 
Commercial paper 2 4 


New York rediscount. 2 3 


Year 
Latest 


Brokers’ loans have continued generally 
to decline, and the intermediate upward 
movement which got under way in Febru- 
ary and a portion of March has been 
almost entirely canceled. The latest re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York shows total 
around $1,850,000,000. This is a small ad- 
vance for the week, but is only slightly 
above the extreme low point of $1,716,000,- 
000 reached at the beginning of February 
this year. The recent totals are fairly close 
to the lowest on record, therefore, and 
compare with an extreme high in October 
of 1929 at a little over $6,800,000,000. The 
“bootleg loan” classification, or loans for 
all others, continues to decline and is now 
less than $250,000,000, compared with an 
all time peak at nearly $4,000,000,000. 


HE gold import movement continues, 

while exports are practically at the 
vanishing point. Imports for the past 
month are not yet available, and at least 
some falling off might be expected from 
the March import figure of around 
$18,000,000. Indications are that no ex- 
ports will be reported for the month of 
April and that that month will thus prove 
the fifth in succession during which no 
gold has officially left the United States 
for foreign shores. 

Due to the continued influx of gold dur- 
ing the early months of the present year, 
monetary gold stocks of the United States 
have gone beyond the previous record peak 
of May, 1927, and are now at the highest 
level in American history. The latest re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Board shows 
monetary gold stocks in this country at 
$4,706,000,000. This compares with the 
former record of $4,702,000,000 on May 
16th, 1927. 
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You may take it off, Sir; 
we KNOW you. 


We'll admit that dour mask of 


| yours has given a lot of us quite a 
| scare! But at last we’re beginning 
| to recognize the really genial old 
_ gentleman back of it. 


Now the point is, are we going 
to let you wear that frozen face 


| every ten years or so? 


Or are we going to do some- 


| thing about it? 


We can, for example, endeavor 


| to control the delicate interplay 
| between production and consump- 
_ tion. Or we can let matters take 
| their own sweet course. 


We can try to keep our reserves 
of supply materials down to fight- 
ing trim. Or we can pile up huge 


| and wasteful stocks each in our 
| own little storerooms. 


We can put the burdens of car- 


Alert students of the far-reaching inter- 
relation between the two great forces of 
business life—Production and Consumption 


—are coming to attach more and more, 


importance to the vital connecting link 
As the 


nation’s foremost distributor of electrical 


between the two—Distribution. 


products, Graybar functions to achieve and 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 60,000 ELECTRICAL 


% 


ITEMS THROUGH 77 


rying our supply materials (or 
marketing our finished products ) 
on the efficient shoulders of the 
scientific distributor. Or we can 
all duplicate each other’s facilities, 
use small-scale, expensive methods 
—and continue to pay the bill. 

We can watch out for the germ 
of overproduction before it be- 
comes malignant — because that 
particular germ makes itself imme- 
diately evident to the distributor, 
with his fingertips always directly 
on the pulse of Demand. GC’ we 
can continue blissfully to ignoie 
the early stages of the disease. 

It’s all a matter of the gap be- 
tween production and consumption. 
And it is the size of this gap which 
makes our Uncle Sam sour-—-or 
smiling! 


maintain economic stability along truly 


scientific lines. 


rayba 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 





Business NEEDS 
Modern Accountancy 


To estimate correctly where it stands today; to 
vision clearly the demands of tomorrow, and pre- 
pare for them—Business needs now, more than 
ever, definite and dependable Facts and Figures. 
On them, Management will determine its best 
and most economical use of working capital, will 
place responsibility for production and sales costs 
and inventories, and prevent wastes. 


The tools of Modern Accountancy are definite of 
purpose, sharp and sure. Its Budget alone gives 
management a plan for economic and orderly 
readjustment—a guard against harmful sacrifice. 
The Budget compels sane, constructive action, 
eliminates fear, and generates through all de- 
partments a conviction of Reason and Right. 


Not big business alone, but any business, all 
business, NEEDS Modern Accountancy. Its 
adaptability to every situation and its creative 
dependability at all times make it an economical 
necessity in the service of Better Business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS 
ATLANTA DAVENPORT 
BALTIMORE DAYTON 
BIRMINGHAM DENVER 
BOSTON DETROIT 


HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN ANTONIO 
JACKSON, MISS. OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH TAMPA 
BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PORTLAND. ME. TOLEDO 
CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE TULSA 
CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON 
CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING 
CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER 
COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOuIS 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 











trict served by this company. 





Department of Development 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


Power Building + Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Sound financial policies—Government sur- 
pluses for thirty years running—offer a sense 
of settled security to those establishing in- 
dustries in the Province of Quebec. Let us 
tell you of many other advantages of the dis- 
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NE of the more favorable trends in 

recent finance has been the marked 
gain in the new issues of stock and bonds. 
April has displayed a very good record 
in this regard and in one week around 
the middle of the past month new financing 
was within $4,000,000 of a new high record 
for peace time financing. For the week 
ended April 10th, 1931, volume of new 
offerings was $304,690,000. The former 
record occurred in the week ended January 
17th, 1930, at $308,548,000, when the week 
included $150,000,000 of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph bonds. The Apri! 
week this year has, however, set up a 
new high record since that previous one 
and is the highest in about 15 months. 


ain LOAN RATIO STILL LOW 
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Debits to individual banking accounts 
have fallen off once more and current 
weekly reports are running anywhere from 
three to six billion dollars behind the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





931 19. 

MN OMB iso. vi sccicous $6,092,936,000 $9,614,576,000 
SOR TEC ARe 587,680,000 700,155,000 
py eee 501,773,000 606,585,000 
OS eae 721,307,000 915,324,000 
Ree 263,848,000 319,414,000 
CO eee 224,429,000 274,620,000 
SEY coe chcccceris 1,254,568,000  1,578,448,000 
errr eee 242,900,000 805,000 
Minneapolis .... 148,823,000 197,873,000 
Kansas City.... . 272,482,000 387,000 
ae a 154,449,000 190,960,000 
San Francisco......... 716,557,000 907 ,882,000 

NE “Vvisevnusdanzsste $11,181,752,000 $15,973,029,000 


AVIATION 


Industry Moves to Pool 
Patents. Ford Has New 
Light Plane. Prices Cut 


HE first outdoor aviation show of 
\ the year was held in Detroit during 
the past month and seems to have 
been quite successful. This edition of the 
national aviation show was held at the 
Detroit municipal field. In connection with 
the show, the directors’ meeting of the 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association, Inc., 
announced’ adoption of a plan to pool air- 
craft patents. The Association has ap- 
proved a program for patent research 
and development of inventive ideas for the 
improvement of flying craft. The new 
policy has been characterized as the most 
important step toward co-operation taken 
by the aviation industry since the War. 
During the same national aircraft show 
Ford Motor Company sprang a new sur- 
prise by exhibiting its newly developed 
single motor transport plane. The plane 
is not equipped for passenger traffic and 
is intended solely for cargo. It is powered 
with a 500-horse-power Hispano Suiza 
water cooled engine. The exhibition at- 
tracted considerable interest because it 
marks the first step away from the Ford 
tri-motored power plant. It is reported that 
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the French motor is merely an experiment 
and that the standard power plant for the 
new single engine plane has not yet been 
definitely decided. 


IEUTENANT Commander Charles 
E. Rosendahl has been designated 
commander of the new navy dirigible 
“Akron,” which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion in that city. Rosendahl was the for- 
mer commanding officer of the “Los 
Angeles” and has had a great deal of 
dirigible experience. It is expected that 
the first trial flights for the new ship will 
be made late in July or early in August. 
Meanwhile the War Department has 
ordered a new fleet of cruising planes. 
Boeing Airplane Company got most of the 
contract, with 135 cruising planes. Ber- 
liner-Joyce and Wright also shared. 
Exhibits at the recent Detroit air show 
indicated continued cuts in the price if 
planes. Stinson, Curtiss-Wright, Great 
Lakes and others have slashed prices any- 
where from $200 to $2,000. 


= production in the United 
States during the month of February 
has been reported at 172 commercial and 
militar} planes, or a good gain over the 
previous month. The figures represent an 
output of 46 major airplane manufactur- 
ers and the total value was nearly $2,000,- 
000. Output of airplane engines was 272 
during February, with a value of nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The Collier trophy has been awarded 
for 1930 to Harold F. Pitcairn of Phila- 
delphia and his associates for development 
and application of the autogiro plane. This 
trophy is awarded each year by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association for the great- 
est achievement in American aviation whose 
value has been demonstrated by actual use. 
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COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption Gains 

While Grain Stocks Fall. 

Winter Wheat Crop Larg- 
est in 12 Years 


EATHER conditions throughout 

the United States agricultural sec- 

tions have been quite satisfactory 
compared with last year and Spring work 
on the farms is going forward at a rapid 
pace. General indications are that acreage 
is being reduced to some extent in the 
over-developed crops, but the spectre of 
over-supply still continues. Though the 
drought conditions of last year have been 
pretty generally broken, the weather has 
turned dry once more in many sections, 
and the Spring wheat crop is generally 
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WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION 








time for careful selection. 
you be sure of satisfaction. 


How much more important to make careful selec- 
tion of insurance—your safeguard against tomorrow? 
Careful buyers choose CENTRAL insurance because 


IS VITAL 


Jenels for Adornment - 
Insurance for Safety 


When you buy fine jewels for someone 
dear to you, you don’t just telephone for 
a ring, a bracelet or a brooch—you take : oe 
Only so, can 
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TO SATISFACTION 


Whether it be jewels or in- 
surance, seek satisfaction in 
every investment. Be sure 
your insurance policies pro- 
vide adequate protection at 


proper cost. 


its strength and reputation guarantee protection, fair 
adjustments and prompt settlements—and its dividend 


assures substantial saving. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. 


Fer further 


information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 


>, 

LC ‘ess 
ALENTRAL 
MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. A. L. PURMORT, President 


Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 





FIRE, 


AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO 


INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 























would rise 
2 g position 
in business, a sound 
and practical knowl- 

edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. se the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive as Many great corpora- 
tions—the C. & N. W. Ry., for example, the In- 
ternational Paper Co., the Packard Motor Co., the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., the Anaconda cope Mining Co., the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—are headed by men of 
legal training. In the smaller corporations or in one’s 
own business, a knowledge of law spells larger suecess. 





‘To the man who 
toacc di 
















For the whole intricate 
structure of business is 
based on LAW. 

“In looking over the = 
field,” writes a prominent 
Eastern manufacturer, “I find that nearly all the 
positions commanding a salary of $10,000 or more 
are filled by men who have studied law.” Fit yourself 
at home, in ened spare time, for larger success in 
business. Full law course leading to degree of LL.B.., 
or shorter Business Law course. LaSalle will guide 
you step by step. We furnish all text material, 
including 14-volume Law Library. w cost, easy 
terms. t our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” 
and “Evidence” books free. Send for them now. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 5364-L, CHICAGO 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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in need of further rains, especially in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana and por- 
tions of Iowa. 

Bureau of the Census reports a good 
increase in cotton consumption, with the 
March figures over 490,000 bales, compared 
with 434,000 bales in February. The 
March figure for this year was still mod- 
erately behind the corresponding month of 
1930, when consumption ran slightly over 
507,000 bales. Total consumption for the 
eight months ended March 3lst, 1931, is 
still running far behind last year at only 
3,390,000 bales, compared with more than 
4,300,000 bales in the corresponding eight 
months of the 1929-30 season. 

The Department of Agriculture has es- 
timated the total world cotton crop for the 
present season at about 25,500,000 bales of 
478 pounds net. This compares with a 
world crop of 26,300,000 bales during the 
1929-30 season. 


bp WHEAT ESTIMATE LARGEST en (2 YEARS 
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Reports from Russia indicate plans of 
the Soviet Government to increase Rus- 
sia’s cotton production more than 80 per 
cent. during the present year. Nearly 
6,000,000 acres will be planted in Russia 
during 1931 according to present plans. 
This is a 50 per cent. increase in acreage 
over 1930 and the Soviet plans to increase 
the crop 80 per cent. by the use of fer- 
tilizer and better equipment. The an- 
nouncement is a blow to American cotton 
export trade if the Soviet plans work out. 

HE Department of Agriculture esti- 

mates the average condition of Win- 
ter wheat in the United States at 88.8 per 
cent. of normal, compared with 86 per 
cent. last December, with only 77 per 
cent. a year ago and with a ten-year aver- 
age around 79 per cent. On such a basis 
the April estimate for the United States 
crop of Winter wheat stands at 644,000,- 
000 bushels. This is a large gain of more 
than 40,000,000 bushels over the 604,000,- 
000 bushels actually produced in the crop 
of 1930 and is an even larger gain over 
the 1929 crop of 578,000,000 bushels. 

If the present estimates are borne out 
by the final crop, 1931 will show the great- 
est output of Winter wheat seen in the 
United States since the record crop of 
760,000,000 bushels in 1919, twelve years 
ago. 

Stocks of wheat on the farms of the 
United States are estimated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at 115,000,000 
bushels, against only 102,000,000 bushels 
a year ago, 118,000,000 bushels two years 
ago and a five-year average of only about 
97,000,000 bushels. The estimate indicates 
the most rapid decline in farm stocks, 


however, in any month in the past six 
years. 

Meanwhile Canadian stocks of grain 
are reported at 275,000,000 bushels. These 
figures show an advance of 46,000,000 
bushels over the same date last year and 
the highest figure ever reported from 


Canada. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Highest in Six 

Months. New Quota P 

World Sugar Pact a Com- 
promise 

ETROLEUM—tThe gain in domestic 

production of crude petroleum con- 
tinues and the weekly estimate of the 
American Petroleum Institute has once 
more crossed above the 2,300,000 barrels 
per day average for the first time since 
the middle of last November.’*The latest 
estimate shows an advance .of over 
100,000 barrels per day in a single week, 
and a gain of well over 300,000 barrels per 
day from the extreme low point reached 
during the opening week of 1931 at less 
than 2,100,000 barrels per day. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate controver- 
sies over proration and stabilization con- 
tinue. East Texas has lost its fight for 
exemption from restriction schedules in 
most cases but is still struggling against 
the rules. 


MEETING in Washington between 

the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
and the Oil States Advisory Committee 
took place during the past month, and 
while nothing very definite was done at 
that meeting the basis for future action 
was established. The committee of Gov- 
ernors of oil producing states has an- 
nounced its recommendation that there be 
no increase in. the current allowable sched- 
ules of crude oil production for the coming 
six months to end October Ist, 1931. The 
committee has no powers to enforce its 
recommendations but they are significant 
none the less. Continuation of the present 
daily allowable production has been recom- 
mended as follows: 

State 


Texas 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 
California 
Arkansas 
Louisiana _ 
ew Mexico 
Eastern States 
Rocky Mountain States 


UGAR—Interest in the sugar industry 
continues to center around the Chad- 
bourne plan for world limitation of out- 
put. For a time, as noted in the last issue, 
the deadlock on the subject of world 
prices still threatened to upset the entire 
plan. The Dutch-Java growers held out 
for a basic price of only 2 cents per 
pound, after which the world agreement 
would be lifted. Cuban producers held out 
for 3 to 3% cents per pound. The dead- 
lock resulted finally in a compromise to 
which no specific price was set so far as 
the official agreement is concerned. 
There will be no limitation of sales 
territory and any and all growers will 
be allowed to sell future crops anywhere 
at any price, but will limit their produc- 
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tion to the Chadbourne quota. When the 
price reaches 2 cents per pound the Inter- 
national Sugar Control Committee will 
authorize a marking of 5 per cent. of the 
combined world stocks and there are pro- 
visions for additional markings as the 
price continues to rise. 


WASHINGTON 


Candidates for House 

Speakership. No Hoover 

Vacation. New JU. &. 

Policy in Foreign Pro- 
tection 


HE political pot was just beginning 

to quiet down after the adjourn- 

ment of Congress when various 
events throughout the world, but more 
especially in Washington, kindled it and 
set it to boiling once more. 

Perhaps the most important and the 
most lamentable factor was the sudden 
death of Nicholas Longworth, for many 
years Speaker for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one of the outstanding 
figures in high-class politics. Mr. Long- 
worth’s death takes another Republican 
from the Congressional ranks and a suc- 
cessor will have to be elected. Su¢h elec- 
tion will be particularly important in 
settling the balance of power between the 
Democrats and the Republicans for control 
of the House. 

Aside from the election of a new rep- 
resentative from Ohio, it appears that the 
three chief candidates for the Speaker’s 
chair are Representative Fred S. Purnell 
of Indiana, John Q. Tilson of Connecticut 
and Bertrand H. Snell of New York. 


OVERNMENT income continues to 

decline while expenses and the deficit 
continue to rise. Recent reports indicate 
that the Veteran Bureau has paid out over 
$500,000,000 to around 1,300,000 veteran 
applicants for loans. Nearly 2,000,000 ap- 
plications have been filed under the new 
law passed by the Seventy-first Congress. 


COPPER OUTPUT REDUCED FURTHER 


(AMERICAN DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT im THOUSANDS 9f TONS) 
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However, efforts are being continued to 
stave off an increase in taxes, at least for 
the time being, due largely to political 
considerations. The Treasury Department, 
as forecast last issue, offered a new short 
term certificate loan around the middle of 
the past month. The offering was $275,- 
000,000 of 1% per cent. certificates of 
indebtedness to run for eight months. Sub- 
scriptions to the amount of more than 
$900,000,000 were received, so that the 
issue was more than three times over 
subscribed. 

Latest reports suggest that President 
Hoover will give up plans for any exten- 
sive vacation during the coming summer. 
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FIELDS 
ARE GREEN 
AGAIN 


S$ PRING again has come 
to the Missouri Valley, unmindful of 
the echoes of depressions, untroubled 
by worry, undisturbed by human 
uncertainties. 

Spring brings growing things to the 
Valley every twelve months — new 
growth and new wealth, a fresh start 
for crops and men and hopes. 


For hundreds of miles in every 
direction from Kansas City the fertile 
soil again is creating and producing 
as if nothing else mattered —a con- 
tagious spirit that is good for the 21 
millions of us who live within a 
stone’s throw of orchards and grain 
fields and pastures. 


It is the annual start toward an- 
other 3-billion-dollar harvest. 


Kansas City offers many advantages 
to the manufacturer, not the least of 
which is close, wholesome contact 
with this vast producing and consum- 
ing market. 























INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Please send me the Book of Kansas City Facts. I am 
interested in the 
industry. 
"MG 


Firm 











Address 








City State 


I saw your advertisement in Forbes 
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Y -Has 
‘NO BUSINESS 
Whienioiitess 









Even 99 year leases 
are safely written 
with Sanford’s—the 
Ink that never fades. 


/mportant Records are 
Usually Written with 


SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years* 













new markets 
for your products! 


yx can find them easily and quickly through The Market 
Data Book—complete, authoritative studies of eighty-five 
business and industrial fields, telling how and what they buy for 
use and resale, and giving complete data on all business publi- 
cations of the United States and Canada. Three hundred pages, 
carefully indexed, full of tabulated, accessible information. 

This is the book which sales and advertising executives and adver- 
tising agencies have found the most valuable source of market 
information for more than ten years. It's a constant aid in seek- 
ing new outlets and new customers! 


SPECIAL OFFER—"* Market Data Book is published as a part of the service 

of Class & Industrial Marketing, the only magazine dealing 
exclusively with the problems of marketing to industry. Readers of Forbes who send in their 
subscriptions to Class & Industrial Marketing, at the regular price of $2 a year, before 


May 31, will receive without charge a copy of the new 193! Market Data Book. Write, on 
your business stationery, today. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
537 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 





How Many of YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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Q*XE of the most important changes in 
our foreign diplomatic policy has been 
given new light in recent weeks when the 
State Department refused to give protec- 
tion to Americans in the Nicaraguan up- 
risings. The announcement reverses the 
Coolidge policy, which was often to pro- 
tect Americans at the expense of foreign- 
ers, as we have constantly refused to allow 
other nations to protect their own citizens 
in this hemisphere under the Monroe 
Doctrine. The former policy brought 
about much ill-feeling and the new one 
has already elicited favorable reactions 
from abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL 


New Spanish Republic 

Gets Under Way with 

Bloodless Revolution. 

Japan Seeking New Poli- 

tical Set-Up. 

NTERNATIONAL _ sentiment has 
turned suddenly pessimistic on any 
continued progress of the naval accord 
between Great Britain, France and Italy. 
There has not been the same friendliness 
demonstrated in such parleys since they 
were resumed toward the close of April. 


BRITISH PRICE DECLINE SLACKENING 
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Meanwhile the past month has seen one 
of those major political upsets which go 
down in red letters in the pages of history. 
The Republican cause in Spain has grown 
more manacing almost constantly in recent 
years and finally the showdown came late 
in the past month. 

The Republican forces were definitely 
and completely victorious in the first gen- 
eral election since 1922. Around the middle 
of the month King Alfonso XIII, last of 
the Bourbon monarchs, yielded his throne 
and Spain became a republic with no 
bloodshed and with one of the most peace- 
ful major political upsets since the war. 


HE new’ Republican Government. 
headed by President Zamora, installed 
itself peacefully at the capital in Madrid, 
prepared a bill of rights and inducted a 
new cabinet. Spain takes its place, there- 
fore, as the twelfth republic set up in 
Europe since the World War. Meanwhile 
the former royal family has taken refuge 
in France and Alfonso repeats that he is 
temporarily exiled rather than that he has 
permanently abdicated the Spanish throne. 
Political disturbances have also taken 
place in Japan and the famous Hamaguchi 
presented his resignation as Premier 
around the middle of the past month. His 
entire cabinet followed him and attempts 
are being made to form a new Government 
under the leadership of Baron Wakat- 
suki, who is an experienced financier and 
committed to the present Japanese policy 
of deflation and retrenchment. 
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The ordinary business record serves 
merely for reference ... nothing more. 
Names and data must be copied from 
them by hand. Hand copying costs 
oney. Simply to head a statement 
m a ledger page, for insiance, re- 
50 or more separate motions. 
ddressograph self-writing records 


MODERN 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


The Addressograph self- writing 
records shown are a few from over 
35 different styles provided for the 
permanent recording of an exceed- 
ingly wide range of record data. 

There are one-piece records for 
simple names and addresses... 
sectional records that permit fre- 
quent or partial changes of infor- 
mation... records accommodating 
lengthy specifications ... and 
others that provide for day-to-day 
recording. 

They can be indexed, cross-in- 
dexed, and fitted with classifica- 
tion tabs, making them readily 
usable for reference, for automatic 
selection, and for automatic self- 
writing purposes. ee 


ion or specification — an 
‘s name—any data on an 


u maintain but a few 























\ DIRECT 


rom Records to Forms 


«..OF Copy names and information from 
these records frequently or infrequently 
on statements, bills, sales literature. 
cards, orders, checks, payroll forms. 
and other business forms... Addresso- 
graph can save money for you. 

In the handling of direct mail and 
sales promotional literature...in 
addition to the numerous record keep- 
ing and writing jobs it performs. .. 
the Addressograph has been for years 
standard equipment. 

An Addressograph representative 
can disclose facts of real value to you 
...8how you that the MACHINE PRE- 
CISION of Addressograph is 10 to 50 
times faster . . . more economical... 
more accurate... than slow. costly, 
hand writing of names or data. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 
901 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S.A. 
Addressograph Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 
Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Divisions of 
Addressograph International 
Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, 
Paris. Sales and service agencies in the 
principal cities of the world. 


Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co. 


Addressogfaph 
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are 
pret 
slip 
through 


your fingers 


HE financial market in every de- 
pression during the past century 


has opened the door of oppor- 
tunity. The depression from which we 
are now slowly but surely emerg- 
ing has opened this door—but for 
every investment opportunity, there 
are also dozens of dangerous pit- 
falls. To only the trained economist 
are both types of investments visible. 


Nor, is it to be expected that these oppor- 
tunities of the decade will be apparent to the 
business executive who cannot devote his 
entire time to the study of conflicting eco- 
nomic forces. Today there are industries that 
are deflated. Securities of leading companies 
in such industries will advance. Nor need 
these opportunities slip through your fingers. 


A Personally Supervised 
investment Service 
Brookmire offers a personalized investment 
service to investors whose investment fund 
is $50,000 or more. Under this service, which 
Brookmire pioneered, nothing is deposited 
except a list of investments held. These are 
weighed for safety, diversification, market- 
ability, growth and income. An investment 
program is evolved. The investor is advised 
by letter to sell, or replace specific securi- 
ties, or, where action is urgent, advice is by 
wire. The cost of such a service is often no 
more than the change in market value of 

the investor's holdings in a single day. 


To investors interested in building an estate 
we shall gladly send “The Story of an In- 
vestor,’’ graphically illustrating how one 
can profit from business cycles, together with 
full details on this Supervisory Service. Just 
use your letterhead or the coupon below. 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation of any kind send me full details 
concerning the type of Brookmire service best suited 
to an investment fund Of $.........-cccceccccsecescessesseceessecesseees 
Also send a copy of your newly published booklet, 
“The Story of an Investor.“ 


Name 





Address 








City. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 
NED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 
ba Banned 2 r2: One man placed 8 


ers adv. 





unnecessary. ONAL KEI-LA oy 
SS West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Signs of Returning Confidence 


P. D. Saylor, president of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., in 
an interview with Forpes: 


ééTPXHERE is every 
evidence that 
general business con- 
ditions are improving. 
It has been very grati- 
fying to note the large 
increase in the number 
of new cars on the 
streets in cities which 
I have been in during 
the past two or three 
weeks. To me this shows returning con- 
fidence, particularly as the cars represent 
mostly moderate priced cars. I am con- 
vinced that if a man gets up enough 
courage to buy a car it will be only a 
matter of a short time until. he will be 
buying other things, and then we may look 
for an improvement. 
“As far as my company is concerned, 
we are looking forward to a good season.” 


Definite Upward Trend 


W. A.. Blees, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Oakland 
Motor Car Company, upon his re- 
turn from a three months’ trip 
which took him to nearly every im- 
portant city in the United States: 


66 OUBTLESS the progress of busi- 

ness will be slow and it will be ac- 
companied by normal seasonable variations, 
but the fact remains that all major fac- 
tors point definitely upward. 

“More and more workers are being re- 
called to their former jobs or to other jobs 
created by the building activities, the con- 
struction projects and the railroad im- 
provements which have been inspired by 
low but already firming costs of materials 
and commodities. 

“Inventories have slipped down to rock 
bottom, not only stocks of raw and manu- 
factured goods in the hands of suppliers, 
manufacturers and merchants, but also 
consumer inventories—those articles of 
clothing, furniture and equipment which the 
public has been using and wearing out dur- 
ing the period of the depression. Particu- 
larly is this true of the automobile. 

“Tt is the replacement of these worn out 
automobiles and replacement of all the 
countless worn out articles among Ameri- 
ca’s consumer inventory that will bring 
further improvement in employment. 

“Despite the financial difficulties that 
continue to beset some of her people, 
America still has more money than she 
ever had before. And within her borders 
she has 122 million consumers, contituting 
a hundred billion dollar market. It would 


appear that those two facts alone provide 
sufficient material for America to build a 
solid structure of prosperous business. 

“Of course, much progress remains to be 
made before we can achieve a return to 
normal prosperity. But in the past, 
America has demonstrated that she pos- 
sesses brains, initiative and capacity for 
hard, serious work. If she directs the full 
power of these abilities and capabilities 
toward the recovery of her economic bal- 
ance, it would seem that no insurmountable 
barriers remain on the road toward pros- 
perity.” 


Reports Gain Over 1930 


W. D. McElhinny, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Copeland 
Sales Company, interviewed by 
ForBEs : 


66" IXAKING the first 
three months of 
each year from 1926 up 
to and including 1931, 
our shipments of Cope- 
land electric refriger- 
ating systems in 1927 
were double those ot 
the same period in 
1926, and each year 
since has shown a 
steady gain. Our shipments for the same 
period in 1931 are more than five times 
as great as they were in 1926. 

“Our unit shipments for March this 
year were 27.62 per cent. greater than for 
March last year, and our unit shipments 
for the fiscal period beginning November 
1, 1930, and ending March 31, 1931, were 
52.72 per cent. above the unit shipments 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 

“The growing recognition of electric 
refrigeration means that sales of electric 
refrigerators will continue to show the 
gain that they have the first months of the 
present year. 

“We believe that fundamental business 
conditions are improving all over the coun- 
try. 
“This is no ‘optimistic’ statement; it is 
just a brief recital of facts, of actual 
business gain. Our 1931 business is splen- 
did, granted that we are working hard for 
it, and I am confident that we will far sur- 
pass our 1930 season, which was our out- 
standing peak year.” 


Rudolph B. Flershem, vice-president of 
the Marine Trust Company and the Ma- 
rine Midland Corporation, was elected a 
director of Claude Neon Lights, Inc. 


E. M. Graham and H. H. Murchie 
were elected directors of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. 
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Inventions 


Farm Equipment, Factory Use—Making Quick- 
Drying Finishes Safer—Light With Less Heat 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


7). MERGENCY ELECTRICAL SUP- 
PLY—Supply electric current to an 
entire factory from a portable electric 
plant, of the type made originally for 
farm use? The idea seems a bit im- 
practical, but there are times when it is 
very practical indeed. A chair factory 
in Wisconsin which makes its own 
power uses one such set for all night- 
lighting, thus avoiding necessity of night 
operation of the main steam generator. 
The Kohler Company, as makers of 
sanitary vitreous china, maintains ten 
portable plants as emergency supply for 
its 400-foot tunnel kilns. If failure in 
the regular current supply occurs, the 
emergency equipment automatically 
takes up the load. But for this provi- 
sion, many thousands of dollars might 
be lost through a single accidental cool- 
ing of the kilns, with damage not only 
to material in process but to cars, track, 
and the kiln itself. 


OLDS ROADS TOGETHER—Sev- 

eral thousand dollars a mile is quite 
an item to save in resurfacing roads. 
Apparently such a saving can be made, 
by the mere expedient of installing rust- 
resisting metal curbs. The curbs are 
staked down and tied together by metal 
rods across the top of the old road 
bed. The space between is then filled 
in with brick or bituminous or other 
surfacing material. Thereafter the road 
lasts longer, because it does not crumble 
away at the edges, and is safer for the 
same reason. The method is applicable 
to roads around an industrial plant, too. 


ORE APPRECIATION OF 

MOIST AIR—It is a cheerful sign 
of the times that readers of this depart- 
ment have shown a continued interest 
in air-conditioning equipment of all 
kinds. A few years ago they would not 
have done so. 

Properly conditioned air has its $ 
and ¢ value both in the manufacturing 
plant and in the home. 

One recently developed system places 
a cabinet in the home basement, adja- 
cent to the regular heating plant, which 
supplies the heat necessary for evapora- 
tion of the water for living rooms. In- 
side the cabinet are the sprays and fil- 
ters that cleanse the air of dust, dirt 
and smoke before it is circulated, 
through metal ducts 
product is a humidifying radiator used 
for maintaining proper humidity in 
manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ stock 
rooms, 


INISHES STILL IMPROVING — 

Fast-drying finishes, chiefly pyroxy- 
lin, were the sensation of the last 10 
years in the manufacturing world. The 
millions of dollars which these time- 
slashers have saved will never be 
counted. But the end is not vet. 


Here is just a hint of one of the fur- 
ther improvements in store, as given in 
a letter from the President of one com- 
pany: 

“We are working continuously on 
fast drying enamels, other than pyroxy- 
lin lacquers, and based on the latest de- 
velopments in synthetic gums; this with 
the special idea of eliminating much of 
the fire hazard of the use of lacquers 
and thinners. Results so far have been 
very encouraging in obtaining some bet- 
ter results than is shown with pyroxylin 
lacquers, especially along the line of 
being more waterproof, acid and alkali 
proof, in the final coated finish.” 


@ KICKS ABOUT TOES — The 

workman made famous by anecdote, 
who dropped a pig of metal on his toe 
when the quitting whistle blew, would 
be safe at Western Electric Company 
now—if W. E. Co. would hire him. 
Foot injuries at the company’s Haw- 
thorne (Chicago) Works dropped 70 
per cent in one year since part of the 
workers began wearing a safety shoe 
designed by the company’s own re- 
searchers. Though the shoe is light, the 
toe box can receive a blow of several 
hundred pounds and—try to find the 
damage done! 


ELEGRAPHICS — Good news for 

‘every store owner who has wax 
models or other heat-susceptible ma- 
terial in his show window, but knows 
the value of generous illumination. 
There is a new incandescent lamp that 
gives out only about one-fourth the heat 
of the lamp you are now using... . 

And now time stamps and job-time 
recorders, for office or factory, have 
caught up with the electric clock idea. 
The new stamp contains no_ clock 
mechanism, is never wound, and never 
regulated. It can be used wherever 
A. C. or D. C. impulses are regular 
enough for clock service. ... 

Another new item. An electric book- 
keeping machine that cuts down the 
chance for human errors yet is one- 
third speedier than older models. .. . 

Industrial research reaches out to 
chickens and golf clubs. Hens at Con- 
cordia, Missouri, were treated with 
ultra-violet radiation two hours each 
morning, from January’1 to March 1, 
and laid 70 per cent more eggs. A golf- 
club head made of a canvas-base ma- 
terial originally developed for electrical 
uses will hit a ball farther and 
straighter, it is reported, than older- 
style clubs. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company: 
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BABSON INSTITUTE 
offers 


Business 
Training 
for Your Son! 


Will your son develop quickly into a busi- 
ness executive or will you let him waste 
years in the “school of hard knocks” and 
possibly never reach success? 

Babson Institute offers every young man 
an unusual opportunity to train for leader- 
ship. In nine months, business men instruc- 
tors can give your son a firm foundation 
for his career. Here he will be taught not 
only the principles but the practical applica- 
tion of the laws of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. In a small con- 
ference group and in a real business environ- 
ment he will receive the type of training that 
is a stepping stone to an executive position. 


Send for Free Booklet 


You owe it to your son to find out about the inten- 
sive 9-months course at Babson Institute. Write for 
our free booklet, ““Training for Business Leadership.” 

Next term opens June 27 
Fill in coupon below 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
Div. 110 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership,” 
and complete information about the intensive 
nine months business course at Babson Institute. 


Sig 


Addrecs 











name... 
n address 


Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres ... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 


$3-50. $4-7% 
Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 


“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square «- NEW YORK 
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Turn Question Marks 
Into Dollar Signs 


through the aid of 
this new book! 


‘Tape Reading 
and 


Market Tactics 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


Vice President, Wetsel Market 
Bureau, Inc., New York 


Does the action of the mar- 
ket convey to you merely a 
jumble of conflicting move- 
ments—or does it reveal de- 
pendable symbols which fore- 
shadow coming events? 


To those who wish to read the 
action of the market, “Tape Read- 
ing and Market Tactics” opens a 
new vista of profitable knowledge 
and money-making facts. This 
book shows how to make the 
action of the market disclose the 
operations of those who “make the 
market.” It tells you how tops, 
bottoms, trends and turning points 
may be forecast from recognizable 
action. 


Up to the Minute 


This volume is the product of a modern 
market mind. Its writer, Humphrey B. 
Neill, Vice President of Wetsel Market 
Bureau, Inc., has profited by the momen- 
tous market happenings of the past two 
ears. He has MADE MONEY trading 
in these depression periods and he has 
made it by following the principles set 
forth in this book. 

The information is fresh—recentl 
—modern in the fullest degree. No plati- 
tudes—no musty adages—no bunk. “Tape 
Reading and Market Tactics” has been 
prepared for successful operators by a 
successful operator. Test it—inspect it— 
and you will want it. 


For Today’s Problems! 


The new ideas in this book have been 
arrived at under existing conditions. The 
information is fresh—modern—ready and 
fit to use today. Backed by an organiza- 
tion famed for accuracy, the author has 
produced a volume of immediate value. 


Examine It Free! 


Here is an opportunity to examine at our 
expense the methods of forecasting and 
the analyses of stock price movements 
which are explained in this volume. After 
studying the ideas in this book you will 
realize that wa cannot be without the 
knowledge it s you. After you have 

ed over the k carefully, send us 
only $3.00—or, if you find that its con- 
tents do not suit you—return the book— 
there is no obligation. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


tested 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me “Tape Readi and 

Market Tactics” for seven yee | a 

examination. After that time I will either 

remit $3.00 in full payment or return the 

k and owe you nothing. 
CII enclose $3.00 in full payment. 


5:1:31 





—_ MAIL THIS COUPON! 
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Cotton Awaits Acreage Report 


Consumption Continues Disappointing— 
British and Russian News Unfavorable 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


HILE cotton again was forced 

under the level of 10 cents for the 

May future in this market during 
the first half of April, it appeared as if 
that figure might represent the pivotal 
price until the world obtains a clearer 
vision of the 1931 acreage probabilities 
and consequent production possibilities. 

The weight of the large supply still 
plays an important part on all substantial 
rallies, but the trend of the market reflects 
an element of uncertainty in following 
declines too far with prices so much lower 
than the last several years. 

In other words, it appears that the con- 
suming world looks upon prices which 
prevailed during the beginning of April as 
atractive to the point where scale down 
orders from trade interests provided suffi- 
cient buying power to check the declining 
tendency, temporarily at least. 

Uncertainty as to just what the acreage 
planted in cotton will be represents the 
main factor against values, although it is 
plain that many are coming to believe that 
the start of the 1931 crop will be a bit late 
due to the continuation of wet, cold 
weather well into April. 


ROM the statistical standpoint, world 
consumption of American cotton con- 
tinues at a rather disappointing rate, <al- 
though the census report for March showed 
that American mills used almost as much 
cotton that month as they did during the 
corresponding month last year. 
What is more important, however, is the 


fact that the monthly report of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants oi 
New York showed that March sales ex- 
ceeded production by 8.7 per cent. The 
ratio of excess was not exactly impressive, 
but was sufficient to promote the impres- 
sion that better things might be in store 
for the industry. 

The fact that the report showed stocks 
at the end of March totaled but 273,781,- 
000 yards, as compared with 440,853,000 
a year ago, was commented upon by some 
students of the market as furnishing the 
basis for continuing the prevailing rate 
of production and corresponding rate of 
consumption of raw cotton. 


RITISH Board of Trade returns for 
March were not so favorable, indicat- 
ing a further falling off in the textile 
business of the Empire, but the outlook 
in that quarter would seem more cheerful 
now that the Indian market holds promise 
of being restored to a more normal basis. 
Moreover, an important London firm 
made an important reduction of its former 
estimate of the East Indian crop and ad- 
vices from the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington foreshadow proportionate 
reductions in other foreign crops. 
Emphasis placed upon Russian _ ship- 
ments to Manchester and forecasts of a 
tremendous cotton acreage increase in 
Soviet Russia claimed some attention in 
some quarters but the more conservative 
seem content to await further develop- 
ments in that direction. 


Foreign Trade Gains in March 
But Still Below 1930 


NITED STATES’ foreign trade in 

merchandise while remaining below 
normal levels, showed an increase in 
March over February of $49,000,000, with 
a total of $448,000,000. 

Much of the increase in exports was 
atrtibuted by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, to seasonal im- 
provement. He said, however, that the in- 
crease was not entirely due to seasonal 
causes, but reflected some improvement in 
business conditions. 

Exports in March were valued at $237,- 
000,000, an increase of about $13,000,000 
over the preceding month. Imports were 
$211,000,000, a gain over February of about 
$36,000,000. Foreign trade was below that 
of March a year ago, however, by about 
$132,000,000 on exports and $89,000,000 on 
imports. 

Export shipments had the smallest value 
for any March since 1914, when they were 
$187,500,000, and imports were the small- 
est for any March since 1916, when they 
were value at $158,000,000. 


Of the total gain in exports, $10,000,000 
was due, according to the Department of 
Commerce, to increased shipments of cot- 
ton. March shipments of cotton totaled 
605,000 bales, value at $35,713,000, com- 
pared with 433,000 bales valued at $25,- 
233,000 in February. 

Increases were noted in cotton shipments 
to practically all the consuming countries 
except France, which decreased its pur- 
chases by about 10,000 bales. This was 
offset by increased sales in March over 
February to Great Britain of 3,000 bales; 
Italy, 14,000 bales Germany, 69,000 bales, 
and Japan, 82,000 bales. 

Dr. Klein, commenting on the continued 
low value of our exports, said that much 
of the decline was due to a drop of at least 
15 per cent. in commodity prices. 

The totals of the United States’ foreign 
trade in March are significant in that they 
represent one of the few occasions on 
which imports and exports broke through 
the generally downward trend begun in 
the late months of 1929. 
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Illustration by Carl Erickson, for years a Vogue Artist. 


GOOD TASTE ... The Polestar which holds 


Vogue on the course of leadership 


Vogue is edited as an authoritative guide to the art of living with style. 


Good style is in a sense conservative. In that sense Vogue is conserva- 
tive . .. as are the *women of taste and position for whom it is published. 
Therefore, Vogue emphasizes such fashions and customs as seem to have 
more than ephemeral value . . . portraying styles which are characterized by 
appropriateness and charm rather than bizarre pretentiousness, by restraint 
rather than by flamboyance . . . giving space neither to fiction nor to any 
other “popular” feature which does not contribute to the basic service of the 
magazine. 


This very singleness of purpose is another reason for Vogue’s popularity 
with those enormously influential women who are the most coveted cus- 
tomers in the world today. These women think of Vogue as being intimately 
and exclusively their own . . . something more than a completely-rounded 
guide to the mode . . . an inspiration, really, to charming and gracious living. 


It is Vogue’s unique authority and prestige which accounts for the nota- 
ble fact that—with 130,000 circulation—Vogue carries, year after year, more 
advertising than any other woman’s magazine in the world. 


* For example: In New York’s Colony Club 26.2 per cent of the members subscribe to Vogue. 
It is estimated that at least 11 per cent more are newsstand buyers. 


VOGUE .. . One of the Conde Nast Group 


VOGUE ¢ VANITY FAIR *« HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Securities Than Others? 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowledge 
of Investment Facts. Hence some can talk 
more intelligently and gain the inves- 
tor’s confidence better than others. 


(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to 
capitalize their knowledge so as to force- 
fully present their issues. Hence some 
close much better than others. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Training in Security 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a 
way which means— More Sales. 


Get for y If the equip to DO THE JOB. 
Write for our free booklet 2025. 
“Security Salesmanship, the Profession.” 
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Canada Plans Internal Loan 


Billion of Outstanding Securities May 
Be Converted — Business Conditions 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


ECURITIES of the Canadian govern- 
ment aggregating a billion dollars 
reach maturity in the next five years. 


| They are essentially war loans. A good 


part of them were negotiated in the United 
States. Nearly all carry interest at five 


| and a half per cent. but, on fifty three mil- 


lions, the rate is five per cent. The Do- 
minion government has long been consider- 
ing what to do about this situation, how to 


| reduce the towering accumulation of fixed 
| charges, how to mobilize and utilize money 
| from domestic sources instead of going out- 
| side. The best of domestic and internation- 
| al counsel has been elicited and, during this 


month of May, when the annual budget is 
brought down in Parliament, announcement 
of policy will be made. Meanwhile, there 


| is much which sustains the forecasted crea- 
| tion of a Canadian consol, bearing interest 
| at five and a half per cent., to be consist- 


ently maintained at par and to substitute 
this security for those which are maturing. 


| The saving in interest, amortized, would, 
| it is calculated, extinguish the national debt 
| in a couple of generations. 


O carry out the scheme a huge internal 
loan may be resorted to. The banks 
of the country and the big insurance com- 


| panies would be expected to invest, heavily, 


in the issue, while the public would sub- 
scribe the rest. It will be readily appre- 
ciated just how devastating to the prevail- 
ing psychology of depression and how 
strengthening to the morale of international 
confidence it would be to have the Canadian 


| people, in a period of supposedly hard 
| times, dig down into their pockets and 


bring up the millions needed to meet the 
country’s obligations as they mature. 

The scheme is considered a courageous 
one but as sound as it is spectacular. It 
is one of the anomalies of hard times that 
money is then more plentiful. The Cana- 
dian banks are bulging with funds for 
which, owing to industrial depression, they 
can find no use. Insurance companies have 
large accumulations of cash for invest- 
ment. In such a situation, it is considered 
that a large federal loan would serve a 
dual purpose, by employing in the service 
of the state funds which business cannot 
use at present and affording a sound invest- 
ment to corporations or individuals which 
are seeking it. 


NE of the fundamental causes of de- 
pression both in the United States and 
Canada is the unprofitable nature of agri- 
cultural enterprise, particularly in grain 


| growing under the present market prices 


for such commodities. Similarly, a large 
factor in price conditions is the method of 
marketing, with every country selling at 
once, a resultant glut in the markets and 
disastrous consequences upon price. 
Canada, therefore, may be doing a good 
turn to all the grain exporting countries in 
proposing, successfully, a conference in 
London this month. It will be designed to 


bring about the “orderly” marketing of 
the crops. A community of interest is 
sought between the United States, Canada, 
Russia, Australia, and the Argentine. 
Soviet adherence to the plan is somewhat 
significant inasmuch as their whole ten- 
dency has been towards the selfish satisfac- 
tion of themselves alone. All the countries 
are interested in getting the highest pos- 
sible price for their exportable surplus and, 
if an agreement can be arrived at to ob- 
viate the effects of the markets being 
flooded with wheat crops, then an improve- 
ment in price conditions should be the logi- 
cal and natural result. 


ANADIAN subsidiaries of the Ameri- 

can motor industry are steadily de- 
veloping with new additions to the family 
since, in various ways, the government has 
increased the degree of protection. Diffi- 
culty, however, is being encountered in 
spots. For instance, Durant of Canada, 
proposing to transfer its assets to a new 
company, Dominion Motors, encounters an 
injunction obtained by Durant Motors, Inc., 
of Lansing, Michigan, a Delaware incorpo- 
ration. The trouble develops over a 1921 
contract which the American company con- 
tends is still in effect. Entering into the 
litigation is, also, a question whether or not 
a note for a million and a quarter has been 
paid or not. Shareholders of the new 
Canadian company will meet on May 7th, 
but their capacity to proceed with their 
plans will be contingent upon a favorable 
judgment. meanwhile, by the courts at To- 
ronto in the injunction proceedings. 


HE Canadian budget this month wili 

be the occasion for announcement of 
tariff changes of high interest to American 
industry. The general and intermediate 
tariffs—the former affecting the States— 
are to be overhauled. Another leaf—whole 
volumes, in fact—will be taken from the 
book of American experience. The tariff 
is to be raised, pretty much all along the 
line. Both the economic soundness of this 
policy, as applied to Canadian conditions, 
and its political popularity, are much to be 
questioned. 


HE advent of Spring finds a reflected 

stimulus to trade and, to some extent, 
to industry in the Dominion. The whole- 
sale price index at 75.1 last month was the 
lowest since the end of 1915. Iron and steel 
continues at the low prevailing level but 
with expectations of tariff favors which 
will have beneficial consequences. In car 
loadings, there is an increase but examina- 
tion shows wheat to be the only contribu- 
tory factor. All other commodity ship- 
ments are minus. In the stock markets, 
the undertone is substantial but prices show 
little variation. The tendency is down- 
wards. Unemployment, though reduced by 
the seasonal resumption of various activi- 
ties, is still rather predominant, particu- 
larly in clerical services. 
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Spring Spurs Motor Sales 


Motorists Again Take to Road— 
Where Motor Vehicle Taxes Go 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


LD Neverfail, the high thermo- 
QO meter, brought accustomed cheer 

to the hearts of dealers when the 
automotive industry generally began to 
experience a marked increase of sales with 
the first really warm weather. Everybody, 
from manufacturer to the pump operator 
at the gasoline station, took a new lease 
on life when April warmth began to put 
on the annual show. As an example, 
recorded sales of new cars in Detroit 
took a jump to above the 350 mark for 
a day’s business, early in the month, and 
this was practically double the volume of 
business done in March. 

Figures from the factories, represent- 
ing national, rather than local, conditions, 
show that the Spring fever was a wide- 
spread epidemic. Interval between the 
time a car leaves the factory and the time 
that it gets into an owner’s hands is ap- 
preciably shorter than it used to be and 
the April schedules represent a higher 
gain over those of March than has been 
the case since 1925. A minimum April 
output of cars and trucks is seen at very 
close to 320,000, of which close to 100,000 
will be Chevrolets. Practically all of the 
April production will be titled early in 
May. At a conservative average retail 
price, this will represent a sales value of 
better than $200,000,000, which is a sum 
large enough to talk about in any year. 
The Spring freshet has made its annual 
appearance—at last. 


EDAL-earners in Wayne county in 
March were four in number—Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, Chrysler and Dodge. The 
medals were earned by registering more 
cars in March 1931, than in 1930. Any 
gain is eagerly capitalized by the industry. 
Several other makes closely approximated 
the March, 1930, figures this year. 
Statistically, March automotive output 
in North America is closely estimated at 
286,883 units, compared with 229,768 in 
February and with 417,118 in March a 
year ago. Production for the first quarter 
was 694,998, compared with 1,046,689 in 
the same period of 1930. After falling to 
47 per cent. of normal in November, re- 
covery in December brought the figure to 
61 per cent. In January this rose to 67 
per cent., and to 75 per cent. in February. 
Some of the most reliable forecasters 
are saying that if the business continues 
to show the rate of increase developed in 
the first quarter, it is not too much to 
say that by the middle of Summer the 
automotive industry will be nearly, if not 
quite, back to normal. It is still felt that 
the most favorable comparative conditions 
will be developed in the Summer. 


ICHIGAN’S industrial output, the 
chief element in which is of course 
the automotive industry, has shown con- 
tinuing gain since the first of the year 
and employment in Detroit as of March 


15 was nearly 5 per cent. greater than 
it was February 15, measured only by the 
reports of actual number of workers em- 
ployed. The general condition, influenced 
by longer hours and more working days 
in the average week, is in all probability 
more favorable than the numerical index 
of workers would indicate. 

Individual reports by principal execu- 
tives indicate that stocks of cars and 
trucks in dealers’ hands are materially 
below those of last year, but it must be 
remembered that a year ago, almost with- 
out exception, the dealers were still stuffed 
with cars held over from the era of un- 
controlled production. The melting down 
process has been skilfully controlled by 
the factories and there seems very little 
present likelihood of a glut in field stocks. 


HAT watch-dog of the interests of 
the motorist, the A.A.A., has been 
doing some delving into the peculiar uses 
to which strictly motor vehicle taxes have 
been diverted in the last few years. The 
statisticians report that since 1925, more 
than $90,000,000 has been utilized in pur- 
poses that require a legislator’s imagina- 
tion to consider as having to do with high- 
ways—the purpose for which the taxes 
are ostensibly levied. Specific examples of 
diversion include utilization. of the tax 
funds for financing State governments, 
school systems, flood relief and other pur- 
poses most remotely connected with the 
development of the national highway sys- 
tem. A _ bill introduced in Oklahoma 
proposes an increase of one cent in the 
State gasoline tax, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the free distribution of seeds, 
to advertise the State. In Florida, it is 
proposed to raise funds for a national ad- 
vertising campaign in behalf of the State, 
through an addition to the motor vehicle 
taxes, which are already amply high. 
Higher taxes on common carrier motor 
buses would increase transportation costs 
to the two billion passengers now carried 
annually, according to the national Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators. Nearly 
three quarters of these passengers, it is 
pointed out, are carried in cities, where 
the bus cannot be considered as a competi- 
tor of the railroad. And a heavy propor- 
tion of the half billion other passengers 
are almost entirely dependent on the bus 
for their transportation. Generally, the 
common carrier bus is taxed $575 annu- 
ally—22 times the tax paid by the owner 
of an individual passenger car. 


pr eeuRes released by the Government 
in April show that 2,929,000 vehicles 
were junked in 1930. Of these, 350,000 
were deliberately taken out of owner’s 
hands by the automobile companies, work- 
ing through their dealers, and the balance 
were relegated because even the most op- 
timistic owner was unable to drive them 
any longer. 


Another — 
Auburn Auto? 


N 1924, the stockholders of Auburn 

Auto were said to be on the verge 
of relegating their company to the 
scrap heap. 


Whereupon in stepped E. L. Cord, as 
chairman of the company. Within five 
brief years the stock of Auburn Auto 
had risen from 40 to 510, while earn- 
ings soared from a deficit of $38,000 to 
a net of $3,600,000, equal to $21.23 a 
share. 


Even today Auburn Auto is one of the 
sensations of the market. Answer— 
management. 


We now recommend, in a Special 
Analysis, the stock of a company whose 
history closely parallels that of Auburn. 


In 1926, the affairs of this concern were in a 
deplorable condition. Earnings were almost 
nil, dividends were suspended. 


At this point, the old management was turned 
out, new brains brought in. Revolutionary 
h were i diately instituted. 


Result: Earnings climbed from $365,663 in 
1926 to $2,529,400 in 1929. Meanwhile, the 
price of the stock was marked up from 19 in 
1926 to 169 in 1930, a bear market year. Even 
yet, the company’s new policies and products 
and tremendous sales outlets have not made 
themselves felt fully in net earnings. Years 
of ful exp i seem to be assured. 


We expect this new Special R dation 
to be numbered among the leaders of the 
stock market for years to come. 


Why we so believe is outlined in the Special 
Analysis, copy of which will be sent to you 
merely for the asking. Simply address: 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Breaking of December Lows Disappointing But Not Hopeless 
Though Further Buying Should Now Await New Bottom 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


OMBINATION of poor earnings re- 
C ports for the first quarter, corpora- 

tion dividend reductions, disappoint- 
ment in the business recovery and indica- 
tions that business is slipping toward its 
Summer decline, has accounted largely for 
recent market weakness. From a more 
technical standpoint it appears that the 
short interest, while very large, is also 
very powerful and is still able to dislodge 
investment stock by well-timed bear psy- 
chology and news. 

As these lines are written none of the 
accredited market averages have broken 
the December lows on the down-side but 
all of such averages are pretty close to it. 
Last issue we hazarded the opinion that 
such December lows would be actually 
broken in May or June, not only by many 
individual issues but also, quite probably, 
by the market averages. 


Y the action of the market the situa- 

tion has declared itself to be weaker 
than we previously anticipated and it now 
appears that the December lows may be 
broken before the end of this month and 
before this article reaches readers. The 
breaking of these previous bear market 
lows would be disappointing but not par- 
ticularly surprising. We have previously 
called attention to the technical support 
levels of last December but have also been 
preparing readers in previous articles for 
the possible breaking of such levels. 

We do not look upon this event in as 
hopeless a light as the technical rules gen- 
erally call for. If we appeared nearer the 
beginning than the end of a bear market, 
then the breaking of such support levels 
would signal the beginning of another fast 
and sharp drop. Even now there remain 
such possibilities but we do not personally 
subscribe to them because of other mitigat- 
ing factors. 


oe one thing, we still feel that general 
business is near its bottom and that 
improvement, while slow and hardly visible 


to the naked eye, is near. Also, there is 
not so much danger of previous wide-open 
breaks at current levels nor is the character 
of recent declines as hopeless as in 1929 
and 1930. Finally, market psychology has 
turned generally black which is, strangely 
enough, a hopeful sign, since the bear 
element realize that by penetrating the 
previous lows, even by only a few points, 
they can induce further pessimism and re- 
linquishing of long investment holdings at 
bargain levels. 

So far as the immediate future course is 
concerned, we still remain mildly bearish 
and we do not think there is any hurry 
about accumulating additional stocks. But 
out hopeful view of things for the long- 
term will not be disturbed by renewed 
Summer weakness and pessimism, which 
may easily turn out to be the final bottom 
preparatory to a real turn upward before 
Autumn. 


E have previously expressed the opin- 
ion that the accredited averages 

should not go more than about five or ten 
points below the intermediate bottoms of 
last December and we still hold to that 
feeling. We therefore think that while 
further weakness is quite to be anticipated, 
the market should begin soon to give signs 
of resistance to selling, begin to slacken 
its pace and “round off” the decline. 

May and June might thus show high 
irregularity, with special drives in various 
sections of the list, while real accumulation 
is taking place in other classifications. 

To summarize, we counsel our investor- 
readers to continue their program of about 
60 per cent. accumulation of strong stocks 
for the next bull market, holding the re- 
maining 40 per cent. of purchasing power 
in reserve for still lower buying levels pos- 
sible later on. For our speculative traders 
we counsel remaining mostly on the side- 
lines until a technical bottom has been 
formed, trying for nothing but short and 
intermediate rallies. 
April 22, 1931. 
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And what products are more 
subject to a steady demand 
than the equipment with which 
this lubrication is applied—and 
the lubrication itself? 


Alemite—the Outstanders of 
the industry! Yet only one of 
the four powerful subsidiaries 
of the Stewart-Warner Corpor- 
ation. 
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Copy of latest financial report 
and list of products manufac- 
tured will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon application. 
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Wall Dircet 
POINTERS 


on the basis of standards estab- 

lished in previous periods, are still 
fairly appraised on a price earnings basis. 
At the close of March ninety representa- 
tive issues were quoted on the average at 
15.4 times 1930 earnings. This ratio, 
eliminating the two abnormal years 1928 
and 1929, contrasts with prices equal to 
12.2 times average earnings for the identi- 
cal issues for the five years preceding 
1927. During four of these years (1921, 
1923, 1925 and 1926) leading equities sold 
at around 10 times earnings. 

It must be remembered in considering 
these averages that we are dealing with 
earnings of 1930 and not those of 1931. 
Present evaluations on average then being 
15.4 times earnings of last year certainly 
permits the assumption that judged on the 
basis of relationship to earning power 
alone, not all equities are on the bargain 
counter even at this time. 

Stocks quoted at prohibitive price to 
earnings ratio of last year and which we, 
therefore, disregarded in the above aver- 
ages are American Woolen, Goodyear, 
U. S. Rubber, Cuban American Sugar and 
International Paper, none of which showed 
any earnings on their common shares last 
year,—also Chrysler which only earned 5 
cents per share, Radio 2 cents per share 
and Endicott Johnson 14 cents per share. 


| EADING common stocks, if judged 


) pentiaes which as of the end of March 
were quoted above 25 times 1930 earn- 
ings were American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary, the highest of the group and 
selling at 31.7 times net profits per share; 
St. Joseph Lead; International Nickel; 
Lehigh Valley; and General Electric. 
Stocks selling at more than 20 times 1930 
earnings included Abitibi; American Water 
Works; Columbia Gas & Electric; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Detroit 
Edison; Eastman Kodak; National Bis- 
cuit; Public Service of N. J.; Union Car- 
bide; and United Gas Improvement. 

Stocks selling at 12.2 times 1930 earn- 
ings, or exactly at the mean average 
recorded in the 1921-1926 period, were 
Allis-Chalmers and. Illinois Central. Those 
quoted above 10 and below 12.2 times earn- 
ings include American Smelting; Ana- 
conda; International Harvester; Kenne- 
cott; N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis; Penn- 
sylvania; Southern Ry.; and Union Pa- 
cific. 

In the range of from 8 to 10 times 
earnings are American Sugar Refining; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Briggs Manufacturing; 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit; Chesapeake 
& Ohio; National Cash Register; and 
Norfolk & Western. Stocks priced at 
under 8 times earnings were Fox Film; 
International Mercantile Marine; North- 
ern Pacific; Paramount; and Twin City 
Rapid Transit. 

Price earnings ratio, of course, is not 


the sole determining factor on which to 
measure values. Due consideration must 
also be given to current return and to the 
possibilities or probabilities of maintenance 
of current dividends. 

The investor, however, will do well to 
bear in mind price-earnings ratios of the 
present in relation to those that have 
heretofore existed in more or less normal 
years, before making any very heavy com- 
mitments. 


ISREGARDING the sensational an- 
tics of Auburn Auto, and a few lesser 
lights among the highly manipulated listed 
shares, the outstanding feature of recent 
markets has been the fall of Steel common 
to under 130 per share or the lowest quo- 
tation for that issue since 1928. The effect 
of this happening has been -weakness 
throughout the steel group, Bethlehem, 
Crucible, Vanadium, Ludlum and National 
Steel all experiencing aggressive selling. 
Pressure has extended to other sections 
of the list, notably to the rails which of 
late apparently have been friendless. 
Astute long term investment buying, 
however, has begun to be evidenced in the 
railroad group. The carriers everyone 
knows are laboring under motor bus com- 
petition, high taxation and high labor 
wages scales. It now becomes increas- 
ingly evident that some sort of relief will 
have to be granted the roads either by 
the unions or Washington, or both, and 
with this in prospect plus the certainty 
that business will have to turn sooner or 
later commitments in the cream of this 
group seem to us entirely warranted. 


Aes a tentative agreement had 
been reached by the copper producers 


throughout the world that production 
would be curtailed 15 per cent., figures 
for March, issued by the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, show that while daily 
rate of output was below that of February 
it, nevertheless, was larger than in either 
December or January. 

The copper group does not appear to 
us to be strongly situated at the moment, 
and deferring of purchases is therefore 
advocated. 

Senior obligations have been acting well 
of late and some attained new highs for 
this year as stocks were on sharp decline, 
notably Atchison 4’s of ’95, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Big Sandy division 4’s, North Amer- 
ican Edison issues, and American Tele- 
phone collaterals. 

For those who demand a strong specu- 
lative dash the bond list now also pro- 
vides some radical risks that have definite 
possibilities. Australians, including the 
New South Wales issues are samples and 
we doubt if the Mother government will 
permit these bonds to go into default, 
owing to the adverse effect it might have 
on British credit generally. 
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Mere than 115.000 


men of affairs— 


—whose decisions guide the con- 
duct of American business— 





—whose work calls for a_ full 
understanding of to-day’s indus- 


trial trends— 


—and a broad background of 
familiarity with the many things 
going on in the world which so 
constantly influence the making 


of decisions in business— 


—read 





WORLD'S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: 244 Madison Ave. 
BOSTON: Park Square Building CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Building 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 




































































11,066 


2,261 

894 
1,877 
1,511 


239 
N 100 
No 730 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 
in comimon stock. 


ended April WH. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


s. Book 
s Value 


(v) Phis 8% 


Earns 
1930 


$6.32 
0.15 


mR. 


‘Oo 
ASHMNONAANNKAS 


1. 

7.4 
2.3 
oi 
0.5 
3.2 
5.1 
7.6 
7.2 
42 
1.5 
3.3 


Nn 
DY ime 
BBS 


10.95 
Nil® 
Nil 

3.47 
4.44 
Nil 
233 
0.05 
11.15 
0.41 
1.76 
2.03 
0.61 
5.06 
5.04 
Nilf 
0.5 
4.86 
4.59 
Nilk 
Nil 
4.048 
3.60 
1.10 
6.03 
4.64 


8.84 


. 5.32 


2.86 
1.07 


6.37 ° 


i dae 


(a) Partly extra. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 Div. 
m=months Ni -¥. Si Z. Rate Price Range 


Air Reduction $4.50a 223- 22; ’ 
Alleghany Corp. at 57- 5; 
Allied Chemical ) 355- 
Allis Chalmers 200- 
American Bank Note 3 160- 
American Brake Shoe : 63- 
American Can 185- 
Amer. Car & Foundry 3 

Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 
American Ice ‘ 

American International 

Amer. Locomotive 

American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin... 

Amer. Sugar t eee 

Amer. Tel. & T 

American Tobaceo * > Sas 

Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Andes Copper 

Armour of Ill. “A” 

Assoc. Dry Goods 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Long Term 


: °25-'30 
; 27-30 
; '22-’30 
; ’23-’30 
; 29-30 
; 29-30 
; "22-50" 
; 22-30 
; ’22-’30 
1; ’24-’30* 
; ’20-’30 
*24-’30* 
; 28-30 
2; ’25-’30 
; ’25-’30 
; 24-30 
; 22-30 
; 23-30" 
; ’28-30 


; ’29-'30 
; °23-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; 723-30 
; ’29-'30 
*23-'30 
53; ’25-’30* 
; 23-30 
; °24-’30 
; ’26-'30 
; '°25-'30* 
- "25-30 


; ’26-’30 
; '26-’30 
’22-30 
; ’26-’30 
21; ’20-’30 
; ’27-’30 
; ’22-’30* 
; ’22-'30 
; ’24-’30 
;.’25-30 
; °22-'30* 
; '20-’30 
; ’26-’30* 
; ’25-"30 
; ’29-’30 
; ’23-’30* 
; ’20-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; ’21-’30 
; ’26-’30 
; ’21-'30 
; ’21-30 
; ’29-'30 
: ’20-’30* 
; 20-30 
; ’22-’30 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Barnsdall “A” 

Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Brown Shoe 

Burroughs Add. Machine... 
Bush Terminal 


California es 

Canada gg zinger Ale.. 

Case, J. I 

Celotex Company 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp. 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chic., Mil, St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs C Company 
Beg) re 
Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit = 
Commonwealth & Southern 0.60 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can 

Continental Motors 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prods. i 

Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 
Drug, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... : 
‘ri R . 23. 30 
; ’29-’30 

3; ’23-30 
; 26-30 


Foster Wheeler 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
Paid in common -stock. (s) 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


1093%4- 85% 
12%- 7% 
18234-130% 
42%4- = 
6234- 
38 ~ 50% 
Bad 10674 
3834- 
513%4- 
315%- 
26 - 
3034- 
21y%- 


201%4- 17604 
132 -10434 
11%- 6% 
4314- 2934 
194- 13% 
4y4- 

29%- 21% 
2033%-168 

120 - 95 

235%- 1534 
2951%4-101% 


27%- 195% 
87%%4- 66 
141%4- 934 
62 - 50 
251%4- 16% 
7034- 4554 
76%4- 67% 
6934- 5834 
12936-103 
35%4- 3234 
324- 21% 
31 - 21Y 
53 - 34% 
40%4- 29% 
8134 
SY, 
21 
40 
301% 


10954- 8214 
6234- 47 
414- 27% 
ee 
8654- 7234 
63 - 45 
534- 3 
5%- 2% 


23 - 13% 
1571%4-1315% 
102 - 68% 
23 - 14% 
78%4- 61% 
107 - 83% 


a 14334 

7434- 5056 
6034- 38% 
3934- 25% 


64%4- 41% 


174%- 4% 
431%4- 28% 


(c) Year ended ~ eae i 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. 

(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1930 m=months AS tte OS Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 413 $110 MRE as 5 «trek nceks General Asphalt........... $3 97- 22; °20-30 47 - 24% a: S20 
No 28,846 14 = $0.38, 3 m General Electric........... 1.60 403- 41; ’26-'30* 5434- 41% 44 3.4 
No 5,353 11 1.05 General Foods.....°....... 3 137- 35; ’26-’30* 56 - 473% 53 5.7 
10 43,500 18 358 PPraae General Motors ........... 3 282- 31: ’25-30* 48 - 35% 43 7.0 
No 324 32 FS os > oSaees General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 56; ’25-30 8414- 66 67 7.3 
No 2,000 6 MR Wit ade Co Gillette Safety Razor...... “y. 143- 18; ’27-’30 34%- 21% 31 Oe 
No 1,788 14 aie aren ee DY rere er 2.50 82- 29; ’28-’30 42%- 31% 39 6.3 
No 1,167 47 Ee ree Goatricn BB. cose. scsees o 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 13% 14 his 
No 1,417 37 LS at Aig Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 3 155- 35; ’27-’30 5234- 38% 42 7A 
No 1,728 7 Nil Nil, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors..... r 61- 3; ’25-’30 5%4- 3% 5 gan 
100 2,490 164 of in 5 ae: Great Northern Pfd....... 5 155- 45; ’27-’30 69%4- 58 , 59 8.4 
eS Shae Gulf States Steel.......... ae ; 725-’30 ye 


































rea Hershey Chocolate......... 5 ; ’27-"30 10334- 87 95 5.2 
100 400 111 4.69 1.02, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; °’24-’30 44Y4- 37 40 8.3 
No _ 1,600 38 0.20 0.14, 3 m Hudson Motor... .:05 <6. 1 140- 18; ’22-30 26 - 18% 19 54 
0 61S | ee SS cas PEC BEOEE soso. 5 5.00.3 osisde se 84- 7; ’20-’30 13%- 7% 9 “ 
100 1,358 163 | i ee ee Hilinois . Central... ..:.0225% 7 154- 65; ’26-’30 89 - 62 63 lll 
100 350 112 ts. Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- a: 22-30 34 - 24% 26 i 
No 670 31 Wee cc . eee Int. Business Machine...... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30 17934-145% = 159 8.7 
No 4,409 59 ee, a Tut. Harvester .. 652322060 2.50 395- iS: *20-’30* 60%4- 47% 50 5.0 
No 14,584 10 ae Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 12: *28-'30 20%- 13% 16 3.8 
No _ 1,000 53 Mee eens Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 92- 5; ’20-30 .. 10%- 6% 8 
No 6,632 39 Bee ov Sos Tee; Ti, He sn ko asi Saw 2 201- 17; ’23-’30 383%4- 1834 30 6.7 
No 1,182 10 Ree te Kelvinator Corp. ........+. cs 91- 5; ’26-30 15%4- 8% 12 aes 
No 9,340 33 Pane hes 5 5 Kennecott Copper ......... 2 156- 14; ’20-’30 31%- 22% 24 8.2 
No 826 5 Oe he eo Wek pee Res Oe Sr a 96- 1: 26-30 2%- 1 RES 
10 5,518 15 Dr re NES SE Saree 1.60 92- 26; ’26-’30 27%- 25 26 6.2 
5 6,983 | a eee Keeuper TOM. 6555665052; 1.60 46- 20; ’28-’30 273%4- 20% 25 6.2 
No _ 1,813 30 ete), Sorc Kroger Grocery ......... 1 145- 17; ’24-’30* 34%- 18 30 3.2 
50 ~=:11,210 99 | Se eh ee |. re ree 2.50 127- 40; ’22-30 61 - 52 54 48 
3 227 33 (|) an, ever Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’30 91%- 83 84 5.8 
No 1,418 38 9.653 1.00, 3 m Le Gs, WOR dics disais o-cia sw’ 3 96- 14; ’23-’30 63%4- 45% 47 6.4 
25 548 42 | ase Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-'30* 54%- 433% 50 5.2 
No 1,909 21 | Snes Lorillard Tobacco......... a 47- 8; '24-30 20%- 11% 19 ey 
No 300 52 Serr ’ McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 90- 54; ’28-'30 1031%4- 71% 89 6.7 
No 772 70 Sey oe eS fey 3 242- 25; ’20-’30 43%- 34% 36 8.5 
No 1,438 48 6.70" 4.81” Mee EE Pa Siete cc 3u 382- 70; ’25-°30*  106%- 83 86 8.4 
No 1,900 44 eee = 2 asos. Mid-Continent Pet......... Sf 62- 11; ’20-’30 1634- 10% 11 ae 
No 809 116 ee ee Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 67- 7; °’22-30 2634- 17% 18 
100 828 131 rr Missouri Pacific ........... ne 101- 8; ’22-’30 424%4- 25% 27 
No 4,621 33 Me er eae Montgomery Ward........ oe 400- 15; ’26-’30 29%- 15% 20 ; 
No 2,730 20 2.78 0.40, 3 m Nash Motors... 0.2.0.5 4 119- 21; ’26-’30 40%- 27% 35 10.9 
10 6,286 17 3.40 0.70, 3 m National Biscuit........... 3.30a 237- 38; °23-’30* 8334- 73% 75 44 
No 724 10 Bees” “Seas Nat. Bellas Hess.......... = 250- 2; ’23-'30 10 - 3% 6 Ses 
No 1,190 29 es Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 149- 27; ’26-’30 3934- 27 28 Las 
No 6,202 15 GE 0 cee Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 38% 45 5.4 
100 310 212 cham Pee ee oe ae 5 210- 63; ’20-30* 132 -117 118 4.2 
No 5,448 19 ee eae Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’30 444%4- 31% 35 29 
100 4,993 161 ais; foe New York Central........ 6 257-105; ’26-’30 132%4-103 106 5.8 
100 338 242 6.63 Nil, 3 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Lowis..: 6 241- 67; ’23-'30 88 - 62 63 9.5 
100 1,571 124 Re Rae a N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 133- 14; °24-30 ,. 94%- 72% 74 8.1 
100 1,406 243 moe. 2 Mere ces 3 Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-’30 217-188 190 pe 
No 6,187 32 ee he Oa North American .......... 10r 187- a ’26-'30 901%4- 62 72 ~=10.0 
No 2,100 10 OA a eer Te North American Aviation.. .. 20- > °28-'30 1l - 4% 9 nee 
100 2,480 183 NES oP kts auishe on Northern Pacific .......... 5 119- Py 22-30 HO%- 45% 47 10.2 
25 5,678 27 ee ee Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 137- 31; ’23-’30* 54%- 45% 49 4.0 
No 15,000 4 0.60 0.01, 3 m Packard Motors........... 0.60 163- 7; ’22-’30* 11%- 8% 9 6.6 
50 862,453 68 oe a = Si een Pan-American Pet “B”.... .. 96- 30; ’22-’30 36%4- 32 32 ne 
No 3,113 46 5.90 1.12, 3 m Paramount Publix ......... 4 154- 34; ’20-’30 50%- 36 38s 10.5 
50 13,039 97 2 i ee <a Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 110- 33; ’22-’30 64 - 545% 55 7.3 
100 450° 167 1.84 Nil, 3 m Pere Marquette .......... 6 260- 67; ’26-’30 85 - 65 68 88 
No 4,428 36 Oe + >. caeeae Phillips Petroleum......... th 70- 11; ’20-'30 16%- 9 10 —- 
25 2,433 72 eee ho roe Prairie Oil & Gas........ 2 66- 11; ’28-’30 203%- 12% 13 15.1 
No 396 73 |. I nies Pressed Stee? Car......... ce 80- 3; ’26-’30* 7%- 4 4 ~ 
No 5,503 30 a ere Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 96%- 72 83 4.0 
No 3,874 86 OF es 2! ccghoa Pullman, Incorporated..... 4 200- 47; ’21-’30 58%4- 40% 43 9.3 
No 13,161 2 Ge so eee: Radio Corporation ........ a 420- 11; ’24-’30* 274%4- 12 20 
No 2,377 18 Sa ee Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 52- 12; ’28-’30 2414- 1534 21 Fas 
50 ~—-:1,400 90 a ae ee Sey reer re + 148- 52; ’22-’30 9714- 72 73 5.4 
No 1,338 7 ieee se Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... = 58- 14; ’27-’30 193%4- 10% 1] a 
10 2,000 16 eae eee Wah WRN ocd ais se sea sc 0.40 35- 7: *22-'30 ° 10%- 7% 8 5.0 
No 1,989 79 Mine, weed Rent Site)... ; 5.5.8. - 146- 10; ’22-’30* 25%- 12 16 in 
10 9,000 16 i ae ee Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-’30 53 - 40% 51 6.0 
10 300 31 AS. Se ae Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20 278- 14; ’23-’30 26 - 16% 20 ~=11.0 

















100 654 116 Os tre St. Louis-San Francisco....  .. 134- 19; ’24-’30 62%- phe 24 aE 
No 4,846 40 | ey eee Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50t 198- 43; ’27-’30 63%4- 44% 50 9.0 
No 6,160 50 | ee aE Rent tee Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 1 46- 9; ’22-'30 15%- 10% 12 8.3 
100 100 §=173 Sea eS a EA Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ eJ 144-. 12; ’20-’30 32%- 16 19 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly we. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3lst. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year endéd June 30. (j) Year ended Fg em 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 cx Sag (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 











FORBES for 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 iv. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1930 m=months N. ¥..& 2. Price Range High Low Prices % 


746 $37 } South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 50- 10; 27-30 17%4- 9% 13 
2,774 24 : Southern Cal. Edison 92- 31; 54%4- 453% 
3,724 176 ag Southern Pacific 6 158- 78; 

1,298 ; Southern Railway : 165- 17; 

12,664 j Standard Brands 

- ) Standard Gas & Electric... 

Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner ee ; ’20- 
Studebaker Corp. ; ; 24-30 26 - 20% 


Texas Corporation ; ; 26-30 36%4- 26% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ; ’26-30 5534- 44 
Timken Roller Bearing.... ; ; ’22-’30* 59 - 43 
Tobacco Products S ; ’22-30* 3%- 2% 
Transamerica ; 29-30 18 - 10% 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 5 ’ ; ’23-’30* 7534- 51% 
Union Oil of California... ; °24-'30 265%4- 19% 
Union Pacific 10 ; ’24-30 205% -165 
United Aircraft & Transport .. ; ’29-’30 38%- 22% 
United Fruit ; '26-30 67%4- 51% 
a’ Gas Improvement... 1.2 ; ’29-’30 3714- 27% 
. S. Gyp : ; ’21-’30 50 - 40% 
U. a Tadustrial Alcohol. . 2 ; ’22-30 773%%- 36% 
U. S. Leather ux ; ’27-30 10%- 3% 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry ; ’22-’30* 37%- 27% 
U. S. Realty & Improve... ; ’25-’30 3634- 24 
U. &, as ; ’22-30 2034- 1134 
U. S. Steel ; ’20-30 1523-130 


Wabash Railway ‘it ; ’22-’30 26 - 143% 

Warner Bros. Pictures * s °24-"30 203%- 10% 

Western Union t : ’22-30 

Westinghouse Air Brake... ; ’27-’30 

Westinghouse Electric 

White Motors 

Willys-Overland “3 A 

Woolworth, F. W 2. ae 6534- 543% 
NEW YORK CURB 

Aluminum Co. of America... .. 3540- 53; 25-30 224 -140% 

Amer. Cyanamid “B” ; '26-30 123%4- 7% 

Amer. Gas & Electric...... $lt 22 : '24-'30 97%4- 69% 

Amer. Superpower f ; ’29-’30 19%- 9% 

Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 2 7. ; ’25-’30 23%4- 17% 


Blue Ridge ? 2: ’29-30 6%- 3% 
Brazilian Traction ‘ 2- 19; ’28-’30 281%4- 20% 
Central Pub. Service “A”.. 1. 5 ; '25-30 195%- 14 
Central States Electric 7; ’28-’30* 12%- 9 
Cities Service 0.30y ; '26-30* 2034- 15 
Con. Gas (Baltimore) , ; 725-30 101 - 82 


Electric Bond & Share 287- 37; ’28-'30 61 - 40 
Ford of Canada “A” : 69- 18; ’29-’30 291%4- 21% 
Ford of England %, 24- 8; ’28-’30 19%- 13% 
Goldman Sachs ay: 226- 4; ’28-'30* 11%- 5% 
Gulf Oil ‘s 209- 45; ’22-’30 75'%4- 58 
Humble Oil 128- 28; ’23-’30 72 or 


Mo.-Kansas Pine Line 42- 5; ’28-’30 ll - 
Middle West Utilities 8 57- 14; ’29-'30 25%- 13% 


National Investors f 65- 3; ’29-'30 6%- 5 

New Jersey Zinc 3a 92- 45; ’29-’30 51 - 43% 
Newmont Mining a 236- 37; ’25-’30 58%- 41% 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 30- 8; ’29-30 15%4- 9% 
Northern States Power “A” 8 301- 82; ’22-’30 1401%4-123% 


Pennroad 0.20 30- 5; ’29-'30 8Y- 6% 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 0.20 21- 5; ’29-’30 10 - 5% 
4,000 aa St. Regis Paper 1 50- 10; ’29-’30 21y%- 
t vi Shenandoah Corp. Ae 40- 2; ’29-’30 85% - 
16,851 ie: Standard Oil of Indiana.... 103- 30; ’23-’30* 38%4- 
2,577 ay Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.6 180- 19; ’23-’30* 235%- 
560 5.5 Standard Oil of Ohio 4 134- 43; ’27-'30 62%4- 49 
440 02 Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 190- 18; '25-’30* 50 - 37% 
6,000 ee Swift & Co 140- 27; ’24-’30* 3034- 28% 


744 Ni Transcont. Air Transport.. .. 36- 3; ’28-’30 7h- 3% 


9,000 se United Founders oo 76- 6; ’29-30 10%- 6% ae 
2,221 2. United Light & Power “A” 1! 62- 12; ’27-’30 3414- 23 4.0 
1,775 i 1.12 Utilities Power & Light.... 1 90- 7; ’25-’30* 144%- 9 10 =10.0 
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5,140 te Vacuum Oil ; 154- 45; ’24-'30* 6934- 49 50 8.0 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra, (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended pees 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. Y 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. as’ Waar said October 31. (p) rene + ei 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly Sottnated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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Railroad Earnings 


at Low Point 


Car Loadings and Income Con- 
siderably Less Than Year Ago 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


road car loadings were 17.7 per cent. 

less than in 1930, and 23 per cent. 
less than in 1929. In these same months 
net railway operating income was only 
$61,000,000, or at the annual rate of 1.96 
per cent., as compared with $115,350,000, 
or 3.79 per cent. in 1930, and $162,000,000, 
or 5.62 per cent., in 1929. 

In March car loadings were 18 per 
cent. less than in 1930 and 24.8 per cent. 
less than in 1929. The conclusion is 
reasonable that the net operating income 
earned in March was relatively no 
greater than in the preceding two 
months, and that during the entire quar- 
ter the railroads earned at the annual 
rate of less than two per cent. 

In the early part of April car loadings 
showed relatively no improvement over 
the first quarter of the year. Up to the 
time this article is being written, there- 
fore, there has been no upturn in traffic, 
and earnings since the beginning of the 
year have been relatively much worse 
than during any period since the depres- 
sion began. 


T° the first two months of 1931 rail- 


N view of all the predictions of im- 

provement of business which, during 
the last eighteen months, have failed of 
fulfillment, it seems futile now to make 
any forecast of railway traffic and earn- 
ings. The most favorable thing that can 
be said is that traffic has been moving 
on approximately a straight line, having 
been 23 per cent. less in the first week 
of this year than in the first week of 
1929, and having averaged 23.7 per cent. 
less in the first 14 weeks of this year 
than in 1929. 

The railways in the Southeast have 
been suffering the worst, the return 
earned by them having been at the 
annual rate of only about 1.2 per cent. 
on property investment. The return 
earned by the Western roads has been 
at the rate of about 1.7 per cent., and 
that of the Eastern roads at the rate of 
about 2.4 per cent. Neither of these 
three large groups of roads has been 
earning enough to cover its fixed 
charges, although, of course, various 
roads here and there have been doing so. 
Measured by car loadings the depression 
that began in 1920 lasted fourteen 
months, while measured by the same 
standard we are now in the nineteenth 
month of the present depression. 

The optimistic predictions regarding 
business that were being made a year 
ago contrast strikingly with the realities 
of the present railway situation. 


George A. Ellis and J. Wills Stephen- 
son were elected directors of the Peer- 
less Motor Car Corporation. 











Convertible 


Bond... 


yielding about 6.15% 


... Company one of two larg- 
est in its field; assets exceed 
$40,000,000 


... business essential and rapidly 
growing; exceptional future pos- 
sibilities 

. . . long record of steadily increas- 
ing earnings 


... net earnings for 1930 approx- 
imately 8% times present annual 
interest requirements 


. .. quarterly cash dividends being 
paid regularly on common stock 


... Current assets nearly 20 times 
current liabilities 


This bond is convertible until maturity into 
common stock of the company on a very at- 
tractive basis, and combines the features of 
a sound investment with opportunity to 
participate in progress of the business. For 
complete details ask for circular BJ-100. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 231 SO. LA SALLE ST. NEW YORK, 111 BROADWAY 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PROVIDENCE 
MINNEAPOLIS ° ST. PAUL ° CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS * DES MOINES + KANSAS CITY «© MILWAUKEE 











NE hears so much 
these days of 
overproduction in 


basic commodities it 
may seem surprising to 
find an essential prod- 
uct of which there ap- 
pears to be no surplus. 
In fact, in many parts 
of the countrv there has 


Bonds of Water Works Companies 
Gain High Ranking 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 
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Representative Water Company Mortgage Bonds 


Ashtabula Water Co 
Birmingham Water Co 


City of Chattanooga.... 


Commonwealth Water 
E. St. Louis-Inter. 
Monongahela Valley.... 


New York Water Service... 


Call 

Rate Due Price 

Se aioe 5s 1958 105 
ea ie 5u%s 1954 103 
5s 1954 102 

pitas 5s 1956 102 
Bic rctehals os 5s 1942 105 
eee 54s 1950 102 
5s 1951 103 





been an actual shortage. 
This prime essential 


Among the water sub- 





for which there is no 
substitute is water. 

Millions of gallons of water are required 
for household use every day, and a large 
part of the country’s population is depen- 
dent on effective distribution of this com- 
modity by public and private water com- 
panies. In addition, almost every industry 
is dependent upon a regular supply of the 
necessity, while municipal sanitation and 
fire protection in large cities and small! 
villages require additional quantities. 

The water works industry, therefore, is 
essential and in many respects it is unique. 
As has been demonstrated in the last year 
or more, it is little. affected by adverse 
business conditions. It has no problems of 
manufacture and virtually no credit risks 
or sales expense. Expenses for production 
are almost nominal and there is no prob- 
lem of return goods. Inventory losses are 
unknown. 


peorsary and plant investments are 

represented chiefly by mains and pump- 
ing stations, on which depreciation is rela- 
tively small. These properties are affected 
little by style changes and obsolescence. 
Consequently mortgage obligations of water 
works companies are generally held to be 
well secured. In fact, 
because of the essential 


panies often appear small when compared 
with receipts of electric power and light 
or gas utilities. 

The fact that water is a natural resource 
that costs little to prepare for consumption 
explains the relatively small gross reve- 
nues of water works companies, it is ex- 
plained, and the cost to the consumer is 
relatively small. Large manufacturing and 
sales expenses would raise the cost to the 
consumer and increase revenues. Conse- 
quently net earnings should be used as the 
basis for appraising the investment quali- 
ties of obligations in this industry. 


HE American Water Works and Elec- 

tric Company is one of the best known 
holding organizations in the field, control- 
ing forty-three subsidiary water companies. 
Combined gross earnings of these units 
last year amounted to slightly more than 
$14,500,000, from which there remained, 
after operating expenses, maintenance and 
taxes, $8,383,000 net. Both figures were 
larger than in 1929. A total of 3,534 new 
customers was added. Slightly less than 
$4,000,000 was spent for improvements last 
year. 


Approx. sidiaries of American 
95 Water Works and Elec- 
103: tric having outstanding 

Ya mortgage bonds, the 
102 following companies 
101 may be mentioned as 
98 examples: Ashtabula 
101 Water Works, Birming- 
100 ham Water Works, 

City Water Company 
of Chattanooga, Com- 
monwealth Water Com- 
pany, East St. Louis 


and Interurban Water Company, Monon- 
gahela Valley Water Company, and Terre 
Haute Water Works. 


HE Ashtabula Water Works Compan) 

has outstanding $750,000 series A first 
5s, 1958, callable at 105 until 1953, after 
which the callable price drops to par. The 
bonds are secured by a first mortgage on 
all physical property owned and a direct 
mortgage on all such property hereafter 
acquired. 

The company serves a population of 
about 31,000 in Ashtabula and vicinity. 
The nominal daily distributive pumping ca- 
pacity is 16,000,000 gallons. 


i igo Birmingham Water Works Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1885, owns con- 
siderable land, an office building, coal mines 
and three pumping stations. It serves a 
population of about 400,000. 

A funded debt of about $10,000,000 in- 
cludes $5,500,000 series A first 5%s, 1954. 
The bonds are callable on four weeks’ no- 
tice at 103 to October 1, 1934, and there- 
after at smaller premiums. They are 
guaranteed principal and interest by the 
American Water Works 
and Electric Company, 





character of the busi- 8 
ness and the close rela- 
tionship with munici- 7 
palities in most cases. 
these bonds rank closely; 6 
behind municipal obliga- 5 
tions. 

Some investors have 4 
failed to appreciate the 
true investment charac- 3 
ter of 

Q 


water works 


mortgage bonds or have 
discriminated against 
them, investment bank- 
ers feel, because gross Oo 
earnings of water com- 
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MILLIONS ®@ DOLLARS 


NET INCOME of AMERICAN 


WATER. WORKS and ELECTRIC Co 
(CONSOLIDATED, INCLUDING SUBSIDIARIES ) 
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which owns all the com- 
mon stock. 

This issue is equally 
secured with two other 
series by a first mort- 
gage on the entire prop- 
erty of the company 
and by a direct mort- 
gage on property here- 
after acquired. 


. City Water 
Company of Chat- 
tanooga, incorporated in 
1868, supplies water to 
Chattanooga and sub- 
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urbs with a population of about 145,000. 

The funded debt of about $4,000,000 in- 
cludes an issue of $316,000 series B first 5s, 
1954, callable at any time on four weeks’ 
notice at 102 to December 1, 1934, and at 
101 in the next fifteen years. This issue is 
guaranteed principal and interest by the 
parent company, which owns all the com- 
mon stock. 

The bonds are secured equally with 
other issues by a first mortgage on all 
physical properties. 


T= Commonwealth Water Company 
represents a consolidation of several 
water companies supplying Union and Es- 
sex counties, New Jersey, and serving a 
population of about 122,000, including the 
city of Summit. The water is obtained 
from wells on the company’s properties. 

A funded debt of about $3,800,000 in- 
cludes $2,100,000 first 514s, series A, guar- 
anteed by the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, which owns all the 
common stock of the Commonwealth Water 
& Light Company, which in turn owns all 
the junior shares of the water company. 
The bonds are callable as a whole or in 
part on any interest date on four weeks’ 
notice at 105 to December 1 next year and 
at lower prices thereafter. 

They are secured with two other series 
by a first mortgage on the entire property 
of the company. 


HE East St. Louis & Interurban Wa- 
ter Company represents a consolidation 
and was incorporated in 1916. It serves a 
population of about 182,000 in East St. 
Louis and neighboring cities and villages. 
A funded debt of about $7,500,000 in- 
cludes about $3,400,000 series A first 5s, 
1942, callable at 105 on four weeks’ notice 
on any interest date prior to July, 1937, 
and thereafter at par. The bonds are se- 
cured with two other series by a first mort- 
‘ gage on the entire property of the com- 
pany. 


fTMHE Monongahela Valley Water Com- 

pany, incorporated in 1897, as its name 
implies, serves a territory in the Monon- 
gahela Valley with a population of about 
31,000. 

The funded debt amounts to $726,000 
and consists of an issue of first 514s, series 
A, 1950, guaranteed by the parent com- 
pany, which owns all the common stock. 
The bonds are callable on sixty days’ no- 
tice at 102 to January 1, 1935, and at 101 
in the next ten years, after which they are 
callable at par. 


f ipenes Terre Haute Water Works Cor- 
poration was incorporated in 1924 to 
acquire a company formed in 1871. It 
serves a population of about 75,000 in 
Terre Haute and vicinity. The company’s 
properties were given a valuation of almost 
$3,000,009 as of November 30, 1925, under 
a Public Service Commission estimate. The 
city has the right to purchase the proper- 
ties at a price fixed by the commission, 
hased on property valuation. 


HE Federal Water Service Corpora- 
. tion, controlled by the Tri-Utilities 
Corporation, is a holding and management 
company whose subsidiaries supply water 
tor domestic and industrial purposes to 250 











The Saxet Company 


We have available for distribution 
copies of the recent report to stock- 
holders of the Company reviewing 
its activities and new developments. 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco 














An International 
Utility System 


Serving the Gateway to 
the Great Southwest 


Since 1837, or tor nearly a century, THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY and its predecessor, now a major subsidiary of the 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation, has served gas continuously to 
St. Louis, today one of the most important industrial centers of the 
Middle West. The great progressive strides being made by the 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation in increased earning power and 
expansion make its securities attractive for investment. 


Class B and Common Si x oe Class A Stock traded 
Stocks traded on New on New York Stock 
York Curb and Chi- Exchange and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges.  *ow me uonr sve cago Stock Exchange. 


Consult your local investment dealer or write for descriptive literature. 


Uriuimies Power ¢ Licht Secures Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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communities stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Among the companies owned or con- 
trolled are the following: New York Wa- 
ter Service, Union Water Service, Oregon- 
Washington Water Service and Alabama 
Water Service. 


HE New York Water Service Corpo- 

ration, incorporated in 1888, supplies 
communities in New York State having an 
estimated population of almost 600,000. 
Among them are parts of“Brooklyn and 
Queens and several up-state cities. 

The funded debt of about $12,750,000 in- 
cludes $10,837,000 series A, first 5s, 1951, 
callable on sixty days’ notice on any inter- 
est date at 103 to November 1, 1934, and 
thereafter at smaller premiums. The bonds 
are secured by a first mortgage on all 
physical properties of the company and sub- 
sidiaries, subject to an issue of $1,783,000 
Rochester & Lake Ontario first 5s, 1933. 


HE Union Water Service Company is 

a holding company, owning three oper- 
ating companies serving communities in 
New Jersey with a population of about 
66,000. 

The funded debt of $2,600,000 is repre- 
sented by an issue of first lien 514s, 1951, 
callable ‘on thirty days’ notice at 103 to 
May 1, 1934, and at smaller premiums 
thereafter. The bonds are secured by a 
first lien on outstanding bonds and capital 
stock of the constituent companies. 


HE Pennsylvania Water Service Com- 

pany was incorporated in 1927 and ac- 
quired several water companies in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Alabama Water Service Company, 
incorporated in 1927, serves a population 
of about 187,000, including a part of the 
city of Birmingham and several other 
nearby cities and communities in Georgia. 

The funded debt of about $3,900,000 in- 
cludes an issue of $3,850,000 series A, first 
5s, 1957, callable at any time on four 
weeks’ notice at 103 to January 1, 1935, 
and at smaller premiums thereafter. 


HE Oregon-Washington Water Service 
Company, incorporated in 1927, sup- 
plies water without competition to cities 
and communities in northwest Oregon and 
in the southwestern and western parts of 
Washington with population of 92,000. 
The funded debt of about $2,600,000 in- 
cludes $330,500 series A, first 6s, callable 
on any interest date on thirty days’ notice 
and secured by a first lien on all the prop- 
erty of the former Coos Bay Water Com- 
pany. 


IHE Community Water Service Com- 

pany is a holding company which, 
through subsidiaries, supplies water service 
to about 100 communities in ten states, in- 
cluding Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Among the subsidiaries is the Lexington 
Water Company, incorporated in 1882, 
serving Lexington, Ky., and adjacent ter- 
ritory with a population of about 61,000. 

The funded debt includes an issue of 
about $780,000 Lexington Hydraulic & 
Manufacturing Company first 5s, 1936, 
callable at. 102% and secured by a first 
closed mortgage on all property and fran- 
chises owned prior to 1927. 
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Building in Seasonal Advance 


First Quarter Volume Below Expectations 
But Some Sections Make Good Showing 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


EVELOPMENTS during May will 
D have a most important bearing on 

what the construction industry can 
hope for during 1931. Not only can the 
seasonal increase in activity be gauged 
more definitely during the next few weeks, 
but the prospects for the latter months in 
the year also will become clearer. Thus 
far, it may as well be admitted, the sea- 
sonal gains have been disappointing. 


There have been seasonal gains, but not 
broad enough to be particularly inspiring. 
Nor have these gains been general through 
the United States. Construction leaders 
who felt confident that the first quarter of 
1931 would bring proof of a distinct up- 
ward swing in the industry now find that 
confidence misplaced. 


January contracts were disappointing. 
February brought a more encouraging 
prospect, and March was counted on to 
turn the scale unmistakably upward. As 
the first quarter of the year progressed 
there were evidences of increasing activity, 
but by the end of March these gains were 
seen to be merely seasonal, and not so 
impressive as normal seasonal gains for 
the first quarter should be. 


The significant fact stood out, as the 
opening quarter of the year ended, that 
contracts for the first three months were 
less in volume than during the same period 
a year ago. January fell below its 1930 
record, and so did February and March. 
Not so much disappointment was caused by 
the January or February showings, but bet- 
ter things were expected in March. In 
fact, many -in the industry felt that March 
would make a showing good enough to 
place the first quarter of 1931 on at least 
an even footing with the same period of 
1930. Instead, the nation’s total of con- 
tracts awarded last month was approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 below that for March, 
1930. 


URING the first three months of last 

year about $1,200,000,000 in contracts 
were let in the United States as a whole. 
That was not an auspicious beginning for 
the year, and*it proved to be an accurate 
index of what the entire year would bring 
forth. This Spring there are some indica- 
tions that later months will recoup the 


losses of January, February and March, but 
even in this respect certain factors must 
be considered. 

It seems reasonable enough to count on 
increased residential construction and de- 
cided gains are to be expected in institu- 
tional projects. Enlarged programs for 
Federal and State construction will help 
this year’s totals, but the many projects 
which public utility corporations carried 
forward last year at President Hoover’s 
urgent suggestion must be kept in mind. 
That class of projects added hundreds of 
millions to the 1930 volume of construc- 
tion, and many corporations went ahead 
last year with undertakings which other- 
wise would have been deferred, in part at 
least, to 1931. Thus a considerable volume 
of what would have been normal work for 
this year already has been completed. 

Statisticians calculate that building con- 
struction fell off 15 per cent. during the 
first quarter of 1931. Such a decrease, if 
maintained throughout the year, would 
bring the 1931 total down close to $4,000,- 
000,000. It hardly seems probable that such 
a falling off will actually take place. Some 
sections of the country are making a good 
showing as the Spring season advances. 
Encouragement is found in New York City 
and through the metropolitan area, while 
New England reports indicate a fair vol- 
ume of activity in that section. Chicago 
gives promise of some revival, but the in- 
dustry in that city has been through such 
a lean period that even seasonal activity 
looks almost like a boom. 

In St. Louis and New Orleans a fair . 
volume of new construction is getting un- 
der way, and this also is true of some of 
the Northwestern States. A gain in con- 
tracts also is shown in San Francisco, and 
the industry is active in Atlanta. But in 
nearly every section of the country the 
volume of construction now under way or 
about to start falls below that of a year 
ago. The gains in one section continue to 
be offset by losses in another. 

In the light of what has developed dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year, 
what the month of May brings forth will 
be studied with keen interest. If nothing 
more develops than a half-hearted seasonal 
advance, the prospects for the year must 
be regarded as food for the pessimists. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS zz SEASONAL RECOVERY 
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400 MILLION MEALS 


are served annually in the Protestant Churches 
of America. This “tonnage” market can be 
reached through Christian Herald Monthly. 





Tue MANUFACTURER 
whose _ profit-and-loss statement at the 
end of 1931 will show black figures is 
the manufacturer who finds new fields 
in which to sell his products. And he 

will reap the reward of all pioneers who 
nie ae eee i= a eo open up fertile territory. 
Church 
— Christian Herald met the present eco- 
10 


Kitchens oy . : nomic situation by taking the step that 
are used ° . 


in this | tt - me 7 4 | ” Brees had been planned for two years — by 


to serve 


scone oe Ps +t changing from a weekly to a monthly 

1 73 3 ta ‘ = = a 
anneally magazine. Already we have reaped the 
reward in new readers and new adver- 


tisers. 


As a monthly, we are publishing a larger size magazine that has made possible the 
addition of certain departments that are of vital interest to our readers. Chief of these is 
the Church Housekeeping Bureau. This monthly feature focuses the attention of Christian 
Herald’s church-going folks on the proper selection and preparation of the 400,000,000 meals 
that are served annually in Protestant Churches. The result of the addition of the Church 
Housekeeping Bureau to the expanding editorial plans of the new Christian Herald opens 
up a new and highly concentrated field for manufacturers of foods and household wares. 


The first manufacturers who advertise to the editorially-stimulated women who read 
Christian Herald will reap the reward of all pioneers who open up fertile territory. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Vice-President j 
hristian Herald 
J. PAUL MAYNARD, Advertising Manager ¢ ristian era 


419 Fourth Avenue New York Monthly eo «© « e 25€ a Copy 



































bad times 
are good times 


"Get Ahead 
FINANCIALLY 


Associated Electric 444’s due 
1953, restricted as to further 
issuance with regard to prop- 
erty and earnings, have un- 
questioned security. 

An institutional investment 
held by New York Life and 
Massachusetts Insurance com- 
panies, they are actively traded 
on the New York Curb Ex- 
change. 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-3957 
or write for Folder E2 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 














Dividends 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
April 9, 1931 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 18, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 8, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 18, 50¢ per share 
payabie on May 15, 1931, to shareholders 
of record at close of business April 20 
1931 =~ EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr.. 
Executive Vice-President & Secretasy 














UNITED STATES REALTY & 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 


The directors of this company today declared a 
dividend of 5G cents on each share of its stock 
without nominal or par value issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15th, 1931, to holders 
of record of such stock at the close of business 
on May 16th, 1931. 

J. D. TOOKER, Treasurer. 
Dated, New York, April 16th, 1951. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 
A quarterly dividend (No. 15) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on May 15th, 1931, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 24th, 1931. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, April 15, 1931. 





CORPORATIONS: If you are planning to add 


to your executive staff write us. We have 
executives on file to fit the specific position. 


Forbes Executive Personnel Service 
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ALLIS CHALMERS MFc6, Co.—Declarel 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share on 
common stock, payable May 15 to holders 
of record April 24, placing issue on $2 
a share annual basis against $3 paid pre- 
viously. 

ARMouR & Co. or ILL.—T. G. Lee re- 
ported “Financial condition of Armour & 
Co. is excellent, and rumors of a reorgani- 
zation are idle. Our inventories are ample 
and are moving steadily into consumption. 
Cash in banks exceeds our bank loans by 
$6,000,000. Working capital is ample to 
take care of all our needs.” 


AviaTION Corp. oF Det.—Announced 
Fairchild airplanes in future would be 
know as Pilgrim airplanes and six and 
twelve-cylinder in-line engines would be 
called Ranger Motors. They would be 
nianufactured by American Airplane and 
Engine Corp., new subsidiary. 


Busu TerRMINAL Co.—Company’s loft 
building approximately 95 per cent. rented. 
Normal periods of loft leases is three and 
five years. } 

CaALirorNIA Packing Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share pay- 
able June 15 to holders of record May 29, 
1931, placing stock on annual basis of $2 a 
share against $4 a share previously. 


DeForest CROSLEY RaApio.—Subject to 
ratification by shareholders at annual meet- 
ing in May, name will be changed to Con- 
sclidated Industries, Ltd., which then will 
be: the holding company for the various De 
Forest concerns. 


Forp Moror Co—April 14, 1931, the 
20,000,000th Ford car was assembled at 
Rouge plant at Dearborn. 


Fox Firm Corp.—Announced rights te 
subscribe to $30,000,000 6 per cent. con- 
vertible debentures would accrue to class A 
and B stockholders of record April 20, 
1931. For each share of A or B stock held 
$11.87 principal amount of debentures might 
be purchased at price of $98.71 for each 
$100 debenture. Right would expire May 
13,. 1931. 


GENERAL Exvecrric Co.—Decree enjoin- 
ing company from infringing patent on an 
electric furnace owned by Erwin C. Uih- 
lein of Milwaukee, ordered by United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals to be en- 
tered by Federal District Court. Appeals 
Court on rehearing reaffirmed its reversal 
ot lower court. Suit entitled Erwin C. 
Uihlein, Thomas F. Callaghan and West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. vs. General 
Electric Co. F. H. Gouverneur and 
Charles R. Bulley, was carried on appeal 
from commissioner of patents at Washing- 
ton, through Court of Appeals of District 
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Dizest of 
RPORATION 
NEWS 


of Columbia, District Court and Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Hupson Motor Car Co.—Received order 
for 1,000 Essex super six cars to be used 
by Postal Department on mail delivery 
work in 25 cities. 


INTERBOROUGH RaApip Transit Co.— 
James L. Quackenbush, general attorney 
for I. R. T., said company would take steps 
as soon as possible to appeal ruling of Ap- 
pellate Division of Supreme Court of New 
York upholding lower court’s ruling op- 
posing I. R. T.’s action for a seven-cent 
fare on subway and Manhattan Railway 
elevated lines to Court of Appeals at Al- 
bany. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
Co.—Announced series of low cost, all-ex- 
pense three weeks’ vacation trips to Eu- 
rope, including visits to Paris and Lon- 
don, to be made on Red Star liners West- 
erland and Pennland. Rate for trips, in- 
cluding shore expenses, was to be $197. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO, or CANADA, 
Lrp.—Received experimental order from 
Carnegie Steel Co., subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp., for nickel for ship plate. This 
was reported to be a new demand brought 
about because some of the larger and long- 
er vessels had developed a structural weak- 
ness in their plates. 


JorDAN Morors Corr.—Successor to 
Jordan Motor Car Co., Inc., will have 
working agreement to buy chassis and cer- 
tain other parts for new Jordan from Au- 
burn Automobile Co. 


Kayser (JuLius) & Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 25, 
1931, placing stock on $1 yearly basis, 
against $2.50 heretofore. 


Nracara Hupson Power Corp.—Floyd 
L. Carlisle, chairman, told stockholders at 
annual meeting that rights of way and 
franchises necessary to meet power lines 
of New York City subsidiaries of Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York had been ob- 
tained and that deliveries to those concerns 
would be begun in current year. 


NortH AMERICAN AVIATION INC.—Ef- 
fective May 1, 1931, reservations of planes 
ot Eastern Air Transport, Inc., subsidiary, 
may be made through Postal Telegraph 
& Cable Co. offices. Postal Telegraph 
messengers will deliver tickets on request. 


Paciric Mirits.—Announced that Pa- 
cific Mills at Columbia, S. C., which man- 
ufactured print cloths and which had been 
gradually discontinuing night work for sev- 
eral months, were concentrating operations 
on the day shift exclusively. Management 
stated that as a result of this change, 
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A Man-His Book-and You 


America has sobered up after her stock-gambling spree of 1929, but the dark-brown taste lingers. Stocks 
are being bought. Good investments are more available than ever. But.caution has taken the place of 
recklessness. The basis of investment now is knowledge and information. 


THE MAN: R. W. Schabacker is eminently fitted to write 


a book on “Stock Market Theory and Practice.” Educated at Princeton, 
he took his Master’s Degree in Economics. Trained in the school of 
newspaperdom, he knows how and where to get information. In the 
service of the Federal Reserve Bank, he acquired accuracy and thorough- 
ness. The government depended upon him for financial reports and 
research. As an editor with the Standard Statistics Corporation, he pre- 
pared and directed market reports and analyses. 


For five years he has been Financial Editor of FORBES. Cooperating 
with and consulted by business leaders, he is in intimate touch 
with financial affairs. The markets are an open book to him. Finance 
is his life. 

Forbes has published his book because it is the best book that can be 
published on the subject. So much for the man. 


HIS BOOK: “Stock Market Theory and Practice” has 


three outstanding characteristics: It is complete. It is practical. It 

is reliable. 

After you have read it, studied it, digested it, you will understand the 

market. You will know values. You will know what to buy, when 

to buy and why to buy. You will find investment easier and profits 

surer. 

The book has 27 chapters, 875 pages of vital information, 105 plates, 

charts and illustrations—it is a compact encyclopaedia of investment 

and the market. 

The 27 chapters are: Introduction, The Stock Exchange, Brokerage 

Houses and Trading Facilities, Following a Typical Transactian, De- 

velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, The Night Clearing 
Branch, The Day Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and 
Marginal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Brokers’ 
Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, Types 
of Corporate Security, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, Sources of 
Stock Information, What Makes the Market Move, An Intro- 
duction to Trading, Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, An Intro- 
duction to Chart Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long 
Swing Movements, Conclusion and Review. 
There are hundreds of charts and tables, a list of ticker symbols, 
tables for quick calculation of yields, and myriad other necessary 
data, including the only complete course on trading by charts. 


AND YOU: What will “Stock Market Theory 


and Practice” do for you? If you are a beginner it will guide 
you through the unfamiliar mazes of trading and finance. It will 
explain the mysteries of Wall Street and help you to make money. 
If you are an experienced trader or operator, it will give you 
many new facts and co-ordinate the principles of investment and 
trading in your mind. It will present the entire machinery of 
Wall Street in realistic, workable fashion. “Stock Market Theory 
and Practice” will show you where to put your dollars for greatest 
profit and safety—what pitfalls to avoid—how to analyze the value 
of stocks—when to buy or sell and a thousand more details that 
BC.Forbe will take the guess work out of your operations and make invest- 
rhea Co ing a science, instead of a gamble. “Stock Market Theory and 
Publishing | Practice” is a complete library in one volume—handsomely bound 
and gold stamped. The coupon below will bring you the latest. 
1931 edition for only $7.50. Mail it today! 


R. W. 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CoO., 5-1-31 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

O I will examine “Stock Market Theory and Practice” for 
five days at your expense. After that time I will return 
the book or remit $7.50. 


Enclosed find $7.50. Send me “Stock Market Theory 
and Practice.” 
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which was completely effected during early 
part of March, there had been pronounced 
evidence of improved morale and efficiency 
throughout the mill organization. 


Rapio Corp. or AMERICA—R. C. A. Ra- 
diotron Co. and E. T. Cunningham, Inc., 
announced substantial reductions in radio 
tube prices, ranging as high as $5 with the 
average around 80 cents. 


RicHFreELD O11 oF CAaALIForNIA—San 
Francisco interests close to Henry L. Do- 
herty said that chances were that Cities 
Service Co. would not abandon its plan to 
acquire Richfield Oil Co. of California, 
now in receivership. Officials of Cities 
Service had studied audit of Richfield that 
had been made and were dissatisfied with 
it and ordered their own auditing staff to 
appraise properties and analyze especially 
Richfield’s marketing facilities and value 
of its trade name. 

Sears RoeBucK—Will open a type C 
store in Kensington and Allegheny ave- 
nues business center of Philadelphia. 
Building will be built by Allegheny Real- 
ty Co. and will be occupied under lease. 


STANDARD Oi Co, oF IND.—Federal 
government lost its suit in U. S. Supreme 
Court against this company and others 
charging violation of Sherman anti-trust 
act in entering into cross licensing agree- 
ments for use of gasoline cracking patents. 

STEWART WARNER CorP.—Announced 
development of new type of neon sign 
which would be placed upon the market 
immediately. Wording of sign could be 
changed as often as desired by writing on 
glass surface, behind which was a neon 
tube. 

Stinson ArRcraFt CorP.—Reduced price 
oi its four passenger Junior from $5,775 
to $4,995. Plane was powered with a Ly- 
coming 215 h.p. engine. Other Stinson 
models for 1931 included four passenger 
Junior, powered with a 300 h.p. engine. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR TRANSPORT INC, 
—Effective May 1, 1931, reservations on 
planes of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., subsidiary, and Western Air Express 
Corp. may be made through Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co. offices. Messengers 
will deliver tickets on request. 

U. S. Reatty & IMPROVEMENT Co.—De- 
clared dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
June 15 to holders of record May 16th, 
1931. On March 16, 1931, company paid 
75 cents a share. 

Vanapium Corp. or AMERICA—Omitted 
quarterly dividend ordinarily declared at 
this time. Last payment was 75 cents a 
share on Feb. 16, 1931. 

WEsTERN Paciric RAILROAD CorP.— 
First laying of track on 112-mile Keddie- 
Bieber line to connect with Great Northern 
railroad will start about May 1, 1931, be- 
tween the two viaducts north of Keddie. 
Steel structure of viaduct at Keddie is be- 
ing erected. 

WEsTERN UNiIon TELEGRAPH Co.—An- 
nounced that Boeing System, including 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Pacific Air 
Transport and Varney Air Lines divisions 
of United Aircraft & Transport Corp., had 
signed a contract with Western Union 
Telegraph Co. which immediately would 
make available to the public through all 
Western Union offices passenger reserva- 
tion service for all foregoing lines. 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


OHN S. BURKE succeeds the late 

Colonel Michael Friedsam as presi- 
dent of B. Altman 
& Company, New 
York department 
store. Mr. Burke be- 
came associated with 
the company soon 
after he left col- 
lege, becoming a di- 
rector in 1919 and 
vice-president in 
1924. 


Melvin J. Woodworth, president of the 
New York News Bureau Association, has 
become vice-president and a director of 
the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Corporation. 


EORGE C. SMITH has been elected 
general traffic manager of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. For the 
past three years, Mr. Smith has been 
director of the Industrial Bureau of the 
Industrial Club of St. Louis. 


Raymond V. Ingersoll has resigned his 
office as impartial chairman of the cloak 
industry, which he has held for seven 
years. 

Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, has 

been nominated as 
the American repre- 
sentative to attend 
the first annual 
stockholders’ meeting 
of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settle- 
ments in~ Basle on 
May 19. 


John 8S. Burke 


J. E. Reynolds Frank T. Hulswit 


has again become a 
director of the United Light & Power 
Company. A little more than five years 
ago, Mr. Hulswit relinquished the presi- 
dency of this company as well as his 
membership on the board of directors. 
Robert L. Clarkson, vice-chairman of 
the Chase National Bank, was also 
elected a director. 

Hiram S. Rivitz, president, Industrial 
Rayon Corporation, was elected a di- 
rector of National Department Stores, 
Inc. 


ENERAL J. G. HARBORD and 
Harry B. Lake were elected direc- 
tors of the Bush Terminal Company. 

Hugh Neil, vice-president and secre- 
tary, was elected a director of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

M. C. M. Harding, Charles Bowman 
and R. S. Gordon were elected directors 
of the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion. 





FORBES for 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN.- 
EMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
IF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, published 
ny at New York, N. Y., for April 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Publisher 3. C Forbes Publish Cc I 
ublisher—B. C. Forbes ishin: 0., Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. %. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N._Y. 
Managing Editor—George Wolf, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, ¥. 


~, Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Waiter, Drey, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Walter Drey, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York, whose stockholders i 

one per cent. or more of the stock are: B. c 

Forbes Pub. Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., New 

York; C. A. Stone, 120 Broadway, New York; 

P. H. Johnston, 165 Broadway, New York; 

R. Dollar, San Francisco, Calif.; J. 

24 Pine St., New York; E. G. Grace, 

Broadway, New York; J. A. Farrell, 71 Broad- 

way, New York; Mrs. H. C. Frick, Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; C. M. Schwab, 25 Broadway, New York; 

c. H. Sabin, 140 Broadway, New York; _ 

Dooling, 2 Wall St., New York; H. Fleish- 

hacker, San Francisco, Calif.; G. IL Cochran 

orp., Los Angeles, Calif.; B. C. Forbes, 120 

Fifth Ave., New York. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

ALLAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of March, 1931. 

ROBERT LEE STOCKWELL, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1932. 











INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the 
Inquiry Department for 
information and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5.00 and 
up according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


MAY 1, 


A Business Letter 


Gentlemen: 

We acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 11th instant, requesting payment of 
our past due account. In reply we beg to 
advise that we have divided our creditors 
into three groups, as follows: 

Group 1. Those that will 

within a reasonable time. 

Group 2. Those that are not excluded 

from the possibility of a later pay- 
ment. 

Group 3. Those that will not be paid 

under any circumstances. 

In view of the kind and lenient senti- 
ments expressed in your letter, it gives us 
pleasure to advise you that your claim has 
been realigned—from Group 3 to Group 2. 

Very truly yours, 
D. Beatt & Co. 

—$5 prize to Edward Schultz, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


be paid 


Those Confident Days 


Inflated applicant to Mr. Jones in the 
Personnel Department in the pre-depres- 
sion days: 

“Now, am I to understand that if I take 
this job you offer me I shall get a raise in 
salary every year?” 

Mr. Jones: “Yes, provided, of course, 
that your work is entirely satisfactory.” 

Applicant: “Ho, ho! I knew there was 
a catch somewhere.”—Exchange. 


Too Literal 


Mother: “Why, 
done with all your money? 
box is empty!” 

Tommy: ‘Well, mother, yesterday was 
rainy, so I spent it."—The Royal Bank 
Magazine. 


Tommy, what have you 
Your money- 


Brothers 


“Out of my way, wretch, I’m riding to 
the hounds.” 

“Give us a lift—I’m going to the dogs 
myself.”—Missouri Pacific Lines. 


A Fortune in It 


“Here’s a little poem I dashed off in 
three minutes,” said the poet, as he sidled 
up to the editor’s desk. 

“You say you did this in three minutes ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied proudly. 

“My dear man,” continued the editor. 
“your fortune’s made. Just get a job 
addressing envelopes at home.”—Timely 
Advertising. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 











UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


Vv 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 























inch multiples. 
reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. 
Cash basis only. No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Large sizes must be in half 
We 




















{ am looking for my ‘‘Rut”’ 


A famous exectuive said, “Get in the right 
rut, then stick in it.” 

To the organization planning the addition 
of new executive timber, I submit my suc- 
cesful record as 


Merchandise Manager: large independent depart- 
ment store; 


General Manager large chain department store; 
Sales Manager Pacific Coast Furniture factory. 
College man. Age 36. Man of family. I am 
able to plan modern aggressive sales promotion 
tempered with common-sense merchandising. Have initiative, resource- 
fulness and intestinal fortitude necessary to “carry thru.” Will appre- 
cite hearing from you. Reply BOX W-215, FORBES. 

















Dia! Telephone Systems 
for Public or Private 
Service 





Theatre Signall- 
ing Systems 


Police Alarm 
Systems 


A Partial List of 
Strowger Products 


P-ivate Dial Telephone Systems 
Industrial Fire Alarm Systems 

Railway Communication Apparatus 

Power Supervisor's Boards 

Mzun‘cipal Fire Alarm Systems 

Police Recall and Alarm Systems 
Public Dial Telephone Systems 

Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 

Portable Telephones and Test Sets 
Relays, Automatic Switches, and 
Signal Accessories. 




















VER seven million dial telephones, in all parts of 

the world, depend daily for their successful oper- 
ation on Strowger relays and remote-control switches. 
This fact may seem of little concern to general busi- 
ness and industry—yet those very qualities which have 
led to the world wide adoption of Strowger Dial tele- 
phone equipment have also created a demand for 
Strowger products in scores of other lines of business 


and industry. 


Strowger relays and switches—the essential elements 
of Strowger Dial telephone equipment—are being 
widely used in public alarm systems, both police and 
fire. They are used by the communication depart- 
ments of railroads and pipe line companies. They are 
important elements in the operation of traffic signal 
systems. They are being adapted to code call systems 
and in the remote-control of substations in power net- 
works. They help to package food—to keep theatres 
filled to capacity— to set up stock market quotations 
—to centralize occounting in mercantile establish- 
ments. 


Wherever there is need for communicatian or remote- 
control over wires, the Strowger Staff can help, for 
the applications of Strowger products are legion— 
their field the whole world of business. For your own 
ultimate profit, write for illustrated literature, men- 
tioning, if possible, your particular line of interest. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and Gerersl Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











Railway Commu- 
nication Equipment 


Fire Alarm 
Systems 


Power Super- 
visor’s Boards 














UNIT OF ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 1] 
Sales and Service Offices—tes Angeles, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Paul, New York, Atlanta, Detroit, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg. 


General Export Distributors—the Automatic Electric Company,” Ltd., 
Chicago. In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Company, Ltd., Vancouver. International Automatic Teleph Cc y, Ltd., London; Automati 

In Australasia—Automatic Teleph , Ltd., Sidney. In China—Automatic Telephones Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool; The New Antwer> Telephone & Electric 
of China Federal, Inc., U.S.A. In Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. Works, Antwerp; Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., A ontrea’. 


Associated Companies — American Electric Company, !nc., ieee 
Tel 
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